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| 
| Issues in ‘Teaching Arithmetic 
| 


JOHN R. CLARK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HIS discussion considers the cur- 

2 thinking about certain im- 

portant problems or issues in the teach- 

ing of arithmetic. They are: (1) What 

should we set up as the major objective 
| of instruction in arithmetic? (2) Just 
what should a pupil think that arith- 
metic really is? (3) How are teaching 
procedures in arithmetic brought in 
line with the newer theories of learn- 
ing? (4) What should be done about 
estimating and mental arithmetic? (5) 
How can algorisms of arithmetic be 
made meaningful? (6) What is the 
place of drill? (7) How is learning 
arithmetic to be evaluated? (8) What 
isthe secret of successful problem solv- 
ing? 

1. The major objective. Students of 
child growth and development insist 
that subject matter be selected and pre- 
sented to fit the interests, attitudes, 
health, general welfare, and needs of 
the learner. Among the well-nigh uni- 
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versal arithmetical needs of pupils are 
the ability to count, to measure, and 
to use symbols to stand for collections 
and amounts. Unable to count, to meas- 
ure, and to understand number sym- 
bols, the individual would be con- 
tinually thwarted, or even defeated, in 
pursuing a normal life. 

Hardly less essential to the pupil is 
the need to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide—the need to know when to 
perform these operations and how to 
perform them. 

In brief, then, the pupil needs a 
number system to help him think about 
the groupings and regroupings of the 
objects with which he is concerned. 
He must count, measure, combine, 
separate, and compare these objects or 
groups of objects. 

As he goes about his work or play, 
the pupil encounters quantitative prob- 
lem situations for which he has no 
ready-made response. As we shall see 
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later, he must solve the problem—think 
through the situation to the solution. 

Thus the over-all objective of teach- 
ing arithmetic is to develop the ability 
to think one’s way through arithmetic 
problem situations—in brief, growth 
in power to do quantitative thinking. 

Moreover, the pupil should come 
to have confidence in his ability to solve 
his problems. He should be inventive, 
resourceful, and possess good “number 
sense.” He should realize that he can 
be independent of his teacher and his 
textbook. 

2. What should arithmetic mean? 
First of all, to an elementary school 
pupil arithmetic is a system for count- 
ing the number of objects in a group. 
The counting may be by ones, tens, 
hundreds, halves, tenths, etc. Then, 
too, arithmetic is a system for writing 
numbers, using only the ten symbols 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and o. 

The maturing pupil comes to ap- 
preciate the following characteristics of 
arithmetic as it relates to whole num- 
bers: 

a) It is a decimal system; it 
goes by tens, hundreds, thousands—by 
powers of ten. 

b) It is a positional system. In the 
2-place or 2-digit number 23, the 2 
tells the number of tens and the 3 tells 
the number of ones. But in the num- 
ber 32, the 3 tells the number of tens 
and the 2 tells the number of ones. The 
position of any digit in a number de- 
termines its value. Any digit, say 4, in 
tens’ place has 10 times the value of the 
same digit in ones’ place and one tenth 
the value of it in hundreds’ place. 

c) The zero, like the other digits, 


is a numeral. In $2.09 the zero stands 
for the number of dimes. The meanin 
of the 2 would not be changed if the 
zero were replaced by any other digit. 
In the number 3045 the zero, being in 
the hundreds’ place, tells the number 
of hundreds; the 3 in thousands’ place 
tells the number of thousands. The 
meaning of the 3 would not be changed 
if the zero were replaced by any other 
digit. It is not the zero that gives the 
meaning to the 3, but the fact that the 
3 is in the thousands’ place. 

Recently some teachers have con- 
fused pupils by saying that “zero is a 
place holder and nothing else.” They 
would have the pupil believe that the 
zero in $2.09 does not indicate the 
number of dimes, but holds, or keeps, 
or pushes the 2 into dollars’ place. It 
would be confusing indeed if 


the pupil, in doing the multipli- —_—_200 
cation 4 302, were to think, +20 
“4 times a place holder is 4 place 2 





holders,” rather than “4 K Ois 335 
o.” Obviously, also, in finding 

this sum the pupil should not think 
(in adding down): “1 place holder + 
1 place holder + 2 ones = 2 ones.” 
Fortunately this practice of assigning 
to zero the unique function of being 
a place holder is disappearing. Zero 1s 
no more a place holder than any of the 
other digits of a number. Zero 1s a 
thoroughly respectable number! 

d) Adding means combining or 
putting together two or more groups. 
The sum of the numbers being added 
is independent of the order in which 
they are taken.7 +8+4=7+4+ 
8 =4+8-+ 7, etc. Adding down may 
be used as a check on adding up. 
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Numbers may be regrouped to suit 
one’s convenience. To illustrate, in 
adding 28 and 17, one may think: 20 
and 10 are 30, and 8 are 38, and 7 are 
45; or 28 and 10 are 38, and 7 are 45; 
or 17 and 20 are 37, and 8 are 45; etc. 

e) Subtraction, being the inverse 
of addition, means separating or taking 
apart. In subtraction one may regroup, 
as suggested by the following illustra- 
tions. To take 13 from 4o, think: 10 
from 40 is 30; 3 from 30 is 27; so 13 
from 40 is 27. To take 67 from 82, 
think: 60 from 82 is 22; 7 from 22 is 
15; 80 67 from 82 is 15. 

f) Multiplication means combin- 
ing equal groups. In multiplication, 
too, one may regroup. For example, 
12 fifteens is 10 fifteens (150) and 2 
fifteens (30) or 180. In multiplication, 
the product is independent of the order 
of the factors, i.e., 7 X 25 = 25 X 7. 

g) Division means separating a 
group into a given number of equal 
groups, or into groups of a given size. 
In division, too, one may regroup, as in 


842 800 fe) 
42 a 


“7 +2= 40042041 = 421. 

The aetna in (d), (e), (f), and 
(g) suggest that operating with num- 
bers is a process of grouping and re- 
grouping, of taking apart and putting 
together again. 

In the preceding principles of opera- 
tion, briefly sketched, we have the 
structure or framework of our number 
system. Growth in arithmetic means 
increasing understanding of these prin- 
ciples, and increasing facility in using 
them. 

Applying the newer theory of 


learning. In recent years psychologists 
have formulated hypotheses of learn- 
ing quite unlike those which have had 
wide influence upon classroom prac- 
tice. The Gestalt learning theory is 
replacing the connectionist theory. 
The implications of this newer theory 
of learning for the teaching of arith- 
metic are  far-reaching—practically 
revolutionary. 

The Gestaltist challenges the faith of 
the connectionist in repetition and cites 
a growing body of tested knowledge to 
support his challenge. Descriptions of 
modern learning theory employ such 
terms as relationships, organizations, 
structure, thinking, analysis, synthesis, 
and insight. 

We teachers of arithmetic now see 
that our former reliance upon drill, 
upon countless repetitions, for learning 
the basic facts and computational tech- 
niques of arithmetic was futile. For ex- 
ample, in teaching a basic fact such as 
8 and 5 are 13, we now would (a) com- 
bine a group of 8 objects and 5 objects 
and determine the size of the resulting 
group by counting, (4) count forward 
on an imaginary number ladder or 
scale, thinking 8 and 2 are 10 and 3 
more are 13, (c) rearrange 5 and 8 as 
5 and 5 and 3, and finally as 10 and 
3, or (d) adopt any other ingenuous 

though crude way that the learner 

might suggest. This analysis and syn- 
thesis, taking apart and putting to- 
gether, finding the answer by thinking, 
regrouping the objects in terms of our 
number system of tens, are the essence 
of the modern concept of learning 
basic facts. 

Teachers of arithmetic can be most 
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optimistic about the permanence and 
economy of learning which this con- 
cept produces, at any level of instruc- 
tion. 

4. Mental arithmetic, computation 
and estimating. What about mental 
computation? How important is it in 
everyday life? Here are three illustra- 
tions of what mental computation is. 

To find the sum of 187 and 56 men- 
tally one does not attempt to visualize 
that 7 and 6 are 13; see the written 3 
and the carried 1, etc. Rather one 
thinks: (a) 187 and 50 are 237, and 
6 are 243, or (b) 180 and 50 are 230, 
and 13 are 243, or (c) any other sensi- 
ble, easily seen regrouping of the num- 
bers to be added. 

To find 12 X 25 mentally one may 
think (a) 10 X 25 = 250;2 XK 25 = 
§0; 12 X 25 = 250 + 50, or 300; or 
(b) 12 X 20 = 240; 12 X 5 = 60; S0 
12 X 25 = 240 + 60 or 300. 

To compute 344% of $1200 men- 
tally one may think: 1% of $1200 is 
$12; so 344% of $1200 is 344 X $12 
or $42. 

Most of the computation of daily 
life is done without pencil and paper. 
Teachers and authors of textbooks are 
giving it increased emphasis. The 
writer predicts that still greater em- 
phasis will be accorded to this aspect 
of mental arithmetic. 

Note that fundamental principles of 
arithmetic (d), (e), (f), and (g) 
under section 2 constitute the frame- 
work and the structure of mental arith- 
metic. 

In many if not most quantitative sit- 
uations an estimation, an approximate 
result, is all that is needed. Also, a good 


estimate serves as a check on a com- 
putation. Four illustrations of estima- 
tion are examined below. 

To estimate the product of 7.98 
multiplied by 4.02, think: 7.98 is about 
8; 4.02 is about 4; so the product of 
7.98 and 4.02 is about 32. 

To estimate the rate of discount on 
a coat marked $49.75, bought at a 
special closing out sale for $30, think: 
the discount is about $50 minus $30 or 
$20. The rate of discount then is about 
$20/$s50. This is % or 40%. 

To estimate the quotient of 6030 
divided by 29, think 100 X 29 is 2900; 
but 6030 is about twice as much as 
2900; so the quotient is about z00— 
slightly more than 200. 

To estimate the interest on $312.65 
for 3 months at 3% %, think: at 4% 
the interest on $300 for a year is $12; 
for 3 months the interest is 4 of $12 
or $3. 

Continuous practice in estimating 
answers develops a judgment, a keen 
number sense, and a healthy self-re- 
liance. It is essential for promoting 
growth in power to think with num- 
bers. 

5. Making the algorisms meaningful. 
The process of arrangement of the 
figures in a computation is called an 
algorism. Here are the standard al- 
gorisms of the four fundamental opera- 
tions. 





A B 
Addition Subtraction 
27 42 
+18 —28 
45 14 
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C D 
Multiplication Division 
35 __32 
X23 21)675 
105 $3 
a. 45 
805 42 
3 


These algorisms are often presented 
rematurely, and hence are arbitrary, 
inflexible, meaningless, and arouse no 
appreciation of their convenience. 

> The addition algorism, A, in- 
volving “carrying,” should be pre- 

ceded by such algorisms as: 

E 
2 tens and 7 ones 
+1ten and 8 ones 





3 tens and 15 ones 
But the 15 ones can be regrouped into 
1 ten and 5 ones. So 3 tens and 15 ones 
is as many as 4 tens and 5 ones, or 45. 
F G 
27 27 
+18 +18 


20+ 10— 30 7+ B us 15 
7+ 8 15 20+ 10 30 








27 +18 > 45 27 +18 > 45 

As a result, the standard algorism, 
A, is understood and seen to be an im- 
provement upon algorisms E, F, and G. 

> The standard subtraction al- 
gorism, B, shown above contains the 
so-called “borrowing” difficulty. It be- 
comes meaningful when the 4 tens + 
2 ones are regrouped into 3 tens + 12 
ones. 


42 
28 


4 tens + 2 ones = 3 tens + 12 ones 
2 tens + 8 ones = 2tens + 8 ones 








1 ten + 40nes = 14 


> The standard multiplication al- 
gorism, C, makes sense when it is pre- 
ceded by such algorisms as: 


H 


3 X 35 is 105, and 20 X 35 is 700, 
sO 23 X 35 is 105 + 700 or 805. 


I J 


35 35 
X23 X23 








20 X 35 —~ 700 
SAB 05 
23 X 35 > 805 


3 X35 > 105 
20 X 35 — 700 








23 X 35 > 805 


We are beginning to see that it is 
profitable for the teacher and the class 
to ask, “How shall we write the re- 
sult of our thinking? What kind of 
record shall we make?” 

> The standard division algorism, 
D, is the most troublesome. It best 
illustrates the fact that our standard al- 
gorisms are those used by experienced, 
mature, competent operators with 
numbers. 

An analysis of a division problem 
will suggest how the algorism may be 
made meaningful. 


If the 21 pupils in your class agree to 
share equally the work of folding 675 
programs for the next PTA meeting, how 
many should each of you fold? 


Pupils can solve the above problem 
without knowing the standard algor- 
ism. Their reasoning would proceed 
something like this: 


Each of us would have to fold more 
than 10 programs because 21 X 10 is only 
210, and we have 675. Let’s start by seeing 
what happens if each of us folds 30. If 
each folds 30, we'll have folded 21 X 30 
or 630, and there will still be 45 more to 
fold. (See algorism K) 
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Now to get those 45 folded, each of us 
will have to fold some more, say 2. If we 
do, there will still be 3 remaining pro- 
grams to be folded. (See algorism L) 

So each of us will have to fold 30 + 2, 
or 32. The first one finished may fold the 
extra 3. 


A somewhat more mature algorism 
for dividing 675 by 21 is shown in 
M, which combines algorisms K and L. 





K L M 
30 2 32 
21)675 21) 45 21)675 
630 42 630 
45 3 45 
42 
3 


After using algorism M the pupil is 
then ready for the standard, brief, con- 
cise, economical algorism D. 

An algorism should be a record of 
one’s thinking. Begin with the think- 
ing, and choose or make an appropri- 
ate, mature written record. This leads 
to growth in arithmetic.* 

Teachers are coming to believe that 
pupils can and should understand their 
arithmetic operations. Seldom nowa- 
days do teachers say, “This is the way 
to do it; get busy and learn it.” Instead 
they ask, “Can you think of a way to 
do it? Which of these three ways (if 
three ways have been suggested) is 
easiest to understand? Which is short- 
est?” The teacher and the class co- 
operate in making progressively more 


*For a more detailed discussion of meaningful 
arithmetic the writer recommends the Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, New York. (See particularly the 
chapter by McConnell.) 


mature algorisms, finally arriving a 
the standard algorisms. 

6. What is the place of drill? Has 
practice in thinking, analyzing, under- 
standing, deriving replaced the older 
type of repetitive drill? No, but drill 
for fixing techniques and facts goes 
along with or follows conceptual learn- 
ing, never precedes it. Drill, like mean- 
ing, is necessary but not sufficient. Fa- 
cility in computation, with emphasis 
upon accuracy rather than speed, is in- 
dispensable. 

Obviously the amount of time re- 
quired for drill in placing the decimal 
point in the quotient is reduced by esti- 
mating quotients. Rationalization re- 
duces the amount of drill, but without 
drill does not lead to confident facility. 
Currently, however, the need is not for 
more drill, but for more judgment, 
more appreciation of the rationale of 
arithmetic. For the one pupil who says, 
“T know what it means, but I haven’t 
yet learned how to do it,” there prob- 
ably are ten pupils who say, “I know 
how to do it, but I really don’t under- 
stand it.” 

Drill learning is effective to the de- 
gree that the learner has goals which 
he wishes to achieve, understands what 
he is doing, and is aware of his progress 
toward his goals. Drill is coming to be 
thought of as meaningful, purposeful 
practice, rather than sheer repetition of 
response. 

Current practice is achieving a better 
balance between concept learning, skill 
learning, and reasoning. In this new 
balance intelligent drill is necessary. 

7. Evaluating instruction. How shall 
instruction in arithmetic be evaluated? 
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We are accustomed to evaluating the 
arithmetic learning of a pupil by find- 
ing his score on a standardized com- 
utation test and on a standardized 
problem-solving test. More recently 
proposals for the evaluation of con- 
cepts and “number sense” have been 
favorably received. 

In addition to using standardized 
tests, teachers are keeping records of 
their observations of the behavior of 
individual pupils. These records, anec- 
dotal and analytic, lead to better in- 
sight into the pupils’ difficulties, suc- 
cesses, idiosyncrasies, unique ways of 
thinking, and attitudes. Very signifi- 
cant comments about a pupil might be 
“likes arithmetic; has tendency to think 
before she speaks; always checks her 
work; is cooperative and self-reliant; 
hangs on until she understands each 
new principle; shows many evidences 
of growth in arithemtic.” Equally sig- 
nificant for understanding and helping 
a pupil would be such comments as 
“thinks slowly; less accurate than ma- 
jority of class; often cannot tell 
whether the solution of a problem re- 
quires multiplication or division; shows 
need of help in reading problems for 
understanding, and so forth.” 

Evaluation by both learner and 
teacher is, or should be, continuous. It 
is an essential accompaniment to learn- 
ing. Instructional materials are available 
for facilitating the program of evalu- 
ation, giving attention to both diag- 
nostic and remedial techniques. 

8. Successful problem solving. Let 
us turn back to a further consideration 
of our primary objective, problem solv- 
ing, to analyze this process. 


What must one know and do to 
solve the problem, “Find the net cost 
of a tennis racket bought at a discount 
of 20 per cent from the regular price 
of $6”? To solve this problem, one 
must know the meaning of regular 
price, discount, and net cost. One must 
recognize that the net cost is what is 
left after the discount is subtracted 
from the regular price; the net cost de- 
pends upon the regular price and the 
discount. The secret to the solution of 
the problem is the relationship “net cost 
equals regular price minus the dis- 
count.” Without knowing this relation- 
ship, one cannot solve the problem. 
The pupil who “sees” that the regular 
price is separated into two parts, one 
part being the discount and the other 
part the net cost, has no difficulty in 
solving the problem. 

What must one know and do to 
solve the problem, “How many hours 
of driving time will it take to drive 
from New York to Los Angeles, a dis- 
tance of 3000 miles, at an average rate 
of 30 miles an hour?” In this problem 
there are three concepts: total number 
of miles to be traveled, number of 
hours required, and average rate of 
driving. The crucial factor in the so- 
lution of the problem is the recog- 
nition of the relationship between these 
concepts. To sense how the concepts 
are related, the pupil should recognize 
that to drive 30 miles requires 1 hour; 
to drive 60 miles requires 2 hours; to 
drive 3000 miles requires as many hours 
as there are 30’s in 3000. The answer is 
3000/30 or 100 hours. This analysis of 
the relationship between the three con- 
cepts is informal—intuitive. The more 
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mature pupil will see that the follow- 
ing are alternative statements of the re- 
lationship between the three concepts. 
Any one implies the other to the pupil 
who knows the inverse nature of mul- 
tiplication and division. 


total no. miles 


av. no. miles an hour 
b) No. hours X av. no. miles an hour 
= total no. miles 
c) Av. no. miles an hour = 
total no. miles 


no. hours 


a) No. hours = 








The immature pupil finds the formal 
statements of relationships of question- 
able value. But without relationships 
(often non-verbal) he cannot solve the 
problem. 

The essence of problem solving is 
recognizing how what is wanted is de- 
pendent upon or related to something 
else. This relationship reveals that the 
unknown, the wanted number, is the 
sum, difference, product, or quotient 
of other numbers. Thus, in the above 
problem, the number of hours of driv- 
ing time is dependent upon the num- 
ber of miles driven and the average 
number of miles driven in 1 hour; the 
driving time is their quotient. 

Teachers are coming to see that rec- 
ognition of relationships is the secret 
of success in problem solving. They see 
to it that the learner understands rela- 
tionships such as those between: 


e The total cost of any number of 
units and the price per unit. 

e The distance one travels in any num- 
ber of hours and the distance traveled in 
one hour. 

e The average cost of an article, the 
number of articles, and the total cost of 
them. 


e Each person’s share of the cost of a 
picnic, the total cost, and the number of 
persons. 

e The number of hours of work at a 
certain price per hour, and the number 
of hours required to earn a specified 
amount of money. 

e The former price, the rate of in- 
crease or decrease, and the present price, 

e The dimensions of a rectangle and 
its perimeter. 

e The dimensions of a rectangle and 
the area. 

Effective teaching demands ceaseless 
attention to the building of clear, 
broad, well interrelated concepts in all 
areas of common experience. “What 
must you know, and do, to find .. .>” 
should be heard in every classroom. 

We have not included in our list of 
current problems certain issues with 
which we were, until recently, occu- 
pied. Among these are the additive 
versus the direct method of subtrac- 
tion, the number of repetitions re- 
quired to learn a fact, the finer and 
still finer gradation of steps in teach- 
ing each of the operations, incidental 
versus systematic arithmetic, speed in 
computation, and so on. These are no 
longer deemed of primary importance. 

In summary, we have come to see 
that arithmetical learning challenges 
the intelligence of the learner; that 
there is more than one good way of 
thinking with numbers; that the struc- 
ture of arithmetic is simple and easily 
learned; that number sense is educable; 
that successful arithmetical thinking 
generates interest and appreciation; 
that effective problem solving requires 
the use of concepts and relationships; 
and that arithmetic learning is an en- 
gaging adventure. 
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Present-Day ‘Trends in Music Education 


RAYMOND BURROWS 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


o discover today’s trends in music 
a es American public schools let us 
first visit a number of typical classroom 
situations. After we have seen the 
music program in progress at a variety 
of age levels it will be possible to an- 
alyze the ways in which education is 
utilizing the resources of music to en- 
rich the lives of individuals and increase 
their potential contribution to the so- 
ciety in which they live. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion we will select 
a kindergarten, a third grade, a sixth 
grade, a junior high school, and a 
senior high school. 


MUSIC IN A KINDERGARTEN 


First to a five-year-old kindergarten 
in the single elementary school build- 
ing which serves a small town. It is 
early morning and children are arriv- 
ing. Accompanying mothers, or older 
brothers and sisters, are divesting their 
young charges of their outer garments. 
The teacher is busy at the other end 
of the room arranging chairs and pic- 
tures for a storytelling period, which 
will be the first organized activity of 
the day. Near the door one little boy is 
settling down in a chair by a small 
phonograph which, surprisingly, he has 
learned to operate. He has time to play 
his first selection, “Here We Go on 
Our Ponies,” before several friends 
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join him with requests for a record 
combining “Three Blind Mice,” “Jack 
and Jill,” and “Little Jack Horner,” 
and another called “The Sing-Song 
Man.” The latter is particularly inter- 
esting, because it introduces a character 
who claims he can make up a song out 
of anything, and proceeds to prove it. 
We wonder if this will stimulate some 
of the children to turn to music for an 
expression of their joys and sorrows as 
well as to bring to life people and situ- 
ations within their experience. 
Although our attention is distracted 
from the phonograph when the teacher 
announces that storytelling is about to 
begin, we return to it twice during the 
morning. Once is during a time of 
varied activity, when some children are 
busy with hammers and saws while 
others are splashing color on large 
sheets of paper. Our original record 
enthusiast is trying his skill on an as- 
sortment of musical instruments, among 
them an eight-note xylophone and a 
brilliantly decorated Indian drum. His 
place in the phonograph corner has 
been taken by two girls and a boy who 
have discovered a music reading readi- 
ness book. Like language books for 
reading readiness, this music book has 
each page almost covered with action 
pictures. Simple words and music por- 
tray the children’s songs as they dance 
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and play in these colorful pictures. 
Our kindergarteners are eagerly watch- 
ing these pages while they listen to the 
corresponding record on the phono- 
graph. We could not possibly call this 
activity “music reading,” but the chil- 
dren’s interest in the musical notation 
is paving the way for later music read- 
ing. Some of the children sing these 
short fragments of song with the rec- 
ords and try to find them on the xylo- 
phone and even on the piano. 

The second return to the phono- 
graph comes at rest time. The chil- 
dren spread their individual blankets 
on the floor for a time of relaxa- 
tion, but they are not necessarily ex- 
pected to go to sleep. Instead they may 
look at pictures in books or play quietly 
with stuffed animals, dolls, or other 
toys. During the rest period there is 
a recorded program that includes the 
Brahms “Lullaby,” “Summer Time” 
from Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, and 
a “Nocturne” of Chopin. 

In the middle of the morning the 
teacher goes to the piano to play for 
phy sical rhythmic response. This ac- 
tivity is for the entire class, so when 
the children hear running music, they 
all start running around the room. 
Then there is music for walking, hop- 
ping, skipping, jumping, skating, and a 
variety of actions. Some music brings a 
uniform response from the entire 
group, while other passages seem to 
motivate different creative ideas. Sway- 
ing music, for example, results in arm 
and body motions forward and back- 
ward, left and right, up and down, 
with some children swaying alone and 
others joining hands. The teacher re- 


frains from the suggestion that some 
responses are right and others wrong, 
but the children’s attention is called to 
particularly interesting movements 
created by one or two of the group. 

As a change from the piano, the 
teacher beats one rhythm on an Indian 
drum. Soon there are volunteers to take 
over the rhythmic beat—and there are 
enough drums, bells, sandpaper blocks, 
pairs of sticks, and other percussion in- 
struments to go around. We resolve to 
visit these children later when their use 
of these instruments has been organ- 
ized into a rhythm band. 

Individual singing and hummin 
have been going on all through the 
morning, both as an informal back- 
ground for work and play, and as a 
spontaneous accompaniment to the 
phonograph and piano. On this par- 
ticular morning, however, there is only 
one time of general singing by the 
group. That is when they sit around a 
large table to drink their tomato juice. 
They begin with a brief song of thanks. 
Then Susie, the youngest child, gives a 
gasp of delight as her mother suddenly 
appears with a birthday cake for Susie 
to share with the group. Susie is five 
years old today, and there is unre- 
pressed volume while all sing their 
best-known song, “Happy Birthday to 

u.” This is quickly followed by a 
request for “Jingle Bells,” which by 
mid-winter is almost as familiar as the 
birthday song. Another request is for 
“Bobby Shafto.” In response to a de- 
mand for a new song, the teacher calls 
upon the group of phonograph enthu- 
siasts to help her teach “Jack and Jill” 
to the class. 
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When the morning is over we go out 
humming many tunes that have taken 
on new meaning for us. We are en- 
couraged by a knowledge of what 
music is doing for the development of 
our children as individuals and for the 
growth of their social relationships. 
Music has dominated only a fraction of 
the school morning, but it has planted 
seed which can grow throughout the 
day at home and elsewhere. Only a 
little music was obviously addressed to 
the entire group, but all were exposed 
to musical influence, and those who 
showed interest were given opportun- 
ity to explore further. We are eager 
to see how the elementary school will 
carry on the program started in kinder- 
garten. 


MUSIC IN A THIRD GRADE 


For a picture of third grade music 
we select a consolidated school in a 
rural community. At the principal’s of- 
ice we learn that the school owns three 
portable phonographs and four pianos 
for use in its seven rooms. The pianos 
are at present assigned to the kinder- 
garten and the first three grades. An 
old upright has been promised for 
Christmas by a member of the school 
board who is buying a new one for his 
eight-year-old son. ‘For next year the 
school hopes to budget a small school 
piano which can be moved back and 
forth between the fifth and sixth grade 
rooms. The advent of piano class in- 
struction to this building has greatly 
increased the demand for a piano in 
each room. Fortunately the results of 
the expanded music program have 
pleased the board of education so much 


that it has not been difficult to plan a 
budget for improved music equipment. 
Each class has one music text of the 
modern type which, in addition to pro- 
viding songs for singing, points toward 
the listening program, instrumental ac- 
tivities, creative music, and other as- 
pects of a general music education. 
Each room has a small library of rec- 
ords. In addition, the school owns a 
record library and some supplementary 
songbooks which are used by all the 
classrooms. There is a county library 
that includes several complete sets of 
songbooks, a sizable record library, 
and a number of books about music 
which are shared by all the schools in 
the county. 

How much time does the third grade 
have for music? Music fits into the pro- 
gram at various times throughout the 
week, but there is a regular music 
period of twenty minutes daily. The 
grade teacher handles her own general 
music program, with a helping music 
teacher for the county, who is avail- 
able on call but usually visits this school 
about once a month. The principal is 
about to speak of his plans for instru- 
mental music, but we have to hurry 
to the third grade room to be in time 
for their music period. He assures us 
that Miss Green, the room teacher, will 
answer further questions. 

We enter Miss Green’s room just as 
her class is about to sing some Christmas 
music, which seems to have caught 
their imagination even though the holi- 
day is still a month off. The first song is 
Irving Berlin’s “I’m Dreaming of a 
White Christmas.” We are surprised to 
see two children volunteer to go to the 
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piano for this number. We notice, how- 
ever, that instead of playing the melody, 
they accompany the class singing w ith 
simple harmonies. Miss Green does not 
conduct this number in the usual sense, 
but she is singing lightly, and we can 
tell from the nod of her head and the 
expression on her face that she is en- 
couraging the lilt of the melody and 
has no inclination to “look down on” 
this Broadway tune. Through her own 
singing she shows the dynamic rise and 
fall of each phrase, and helps the class 
to breathe in the right places, all with- 
out any verbal technical instruction. 
Through her own careful diction, and 
with the device of obviously listening 
for one hidden phrase, she encourages 
the class to pronounce the words dis- 
tinctly. 

Several Christmas carols are now 
read from the school songbook. We 
watch this process carefully, because 
we know that music reading has been 
a bone of contention among music edu- 
cators. We observe that some leaders 
among the children are reading more 
independently than others, but all are 
following the notes carefully. They 
seem to know from the notation which 
notes are long and which are shorter. 
They also notice whether the notes go 
up or down, and whether the interval 
is close or a big skip. As we thumb 
through the pages of the book, we learn 
more about this gradually developing 
reading ability, including a recognition 
of the “home-tone” or keynote and an 
understanding of the simpler chord 
lines along which melodies can range. 
Our conviction is strengthened that the 
great asset of musical literacy is quite 


possible for the normal child, and that 
with proper instruction it need be no 
more rare than the ability to read Eng- 
lish. When the class asks for “Silent 
Night” there are many volunteers to 
go to the piano. Four youngsters are 
allowed to play at once, with the under- 
standing that each will play quiet 
chords on his own portion of the plano. 
The highest register sounds like chimes, 
while the chords played at the bottom 
of the keyboard give us the sensation 
of the lowest tones on an organ. The 
class responds to this harmonic back- 
ground; several try “faking” an alto, 
while the others carry the melody. We 
are pleased at this informal harmoniza- 
tion, because we know it leads to a very 
happy blending of voices in adult life, 
a pastime so common among unsophisti- 
cated groups and so unfortunately rare 
among those who are termed “edu- 
cated.” 

It is recess time, and one freckle- 
faced boy is very much disappointed 
because the visitors have not seen any 
work on the “New Year’s Song,” 
which is half finished on the side black- 
board. He lingers a moment to tell us 
about it. It is a class project in original 
composition. First they put a number 
of ideas and words on the board and 
worked over them until they had two 
verses of eight lines each. Then they 
clapped the rhythm of the first verse to 
see where the strong beats came. Since 
musical measures begin with strong 
beats, they put a bar line before each 
accent. Next they stepped out the 
rhythm of the words and decided 


which were eighth notes, quarters, and 
halves. It was then easy to write the 
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rhythmic notation and decide how 
much was in each measure to determine 
the pulse signature at the beginning of 
the piece. After they had selected the 
key of the composition, Miss Green 
had them sing a few tones up and down 
to get “tuned up.” Then several girls 
and boys had ideas for a melody to fit 
the first lines of their poem, so the class 
decided which tune they liked best. 
That was as far as they had gone. (We 
learned later that the completed piece 
was submitted to a publishing house 
and accepted for use in one of the new 
school song series. The class became the 
proud possessor of a five-dollar royalty 
check. ) 

We have many questions for Miss 
Green. “How extensive is the physical 
response to rhythm in the third grade?” 
We knew it had entered into the cre- 
ative project. 

“The thy thm program is quite im- 
portant.’ ’ Miss Green tells us. “Walk- 
ing, running, and skipping to the piano, 
to the phonograph, and to class sing- 
ing are now tied up with a knowledge 
of rhythmic notation. The children 
can clap the rhythm of a new song in 
the book, solving one of the problems 
of music reading. Some of the rhythmic 
response is closely connected with our 
work in physical education, where it 
involves folk dancing and a free ex- 
pression which is preparing both for 
dramatics and for the modern dance. 
We also find that a free application of 
the ideas originated by Jacques Dal- 
croze in Switzerland can help us in 
physical development as well as in 
musical sensitivity. In fact the corre- 
lation between certain aspects of the 
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music and the physical education pro- 
gram is one of the many ways in which 
we save time for a richer experience in 
our coordinated program. Often when 
nerves are worn or responses are slug- 
gish, we find that a dramatized song, or 
a brief folk dance brings us back to 
our more academic study with in- 
creased efficiency.” 

“What about piano study, Miss 
Green? Is it not uncommon to have so 
many third grade children play as 
much as yours do?” 

“Yes, we consider ourselves particu- 
larly fortunate. The state is conducting 
an experimental program under which 
every child in our third grade has two 
short piano classes a week. The visiting 
piano teacher takes one-third of the 
children at a time, while I work with 
the others on their (English) reading. 
I would not approve of piano for every 
child if it involved the tedium of the 
old-type piano lesson, but this work 
keeps them happy with many simple 
pieces, besides helping them to read 
music easily and to harmonize melodies 
for singing. In fact it contributes to the 
general music program in addition to 
paving the way for other instrumental 
music.” 

“Tell us about the instrumental pro- 
gram. 

“We are working on a plan now,” 
Miss Green answers. “There is a good 
orchestra and band in the consolidated 
high school, but we want to do more 
in our own building. We have the 
rhythm instruments in the kindergarten 
and first grade. The use of these in- 
struments develops until it includes 


performances onthe xylophone, 
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marimba, water glasses, musical blocks, 
bells, and other natural springboards 
to the first keyboard playing. When 
the helping music teacher made _ his 
most recent visit, he gave a demonstra- 
tion on several instruments of the 
orchestra which made the children 
very eager to try them. Now that the 
piano classes are so successful we hope 
to teach beginning orchestral and band 
instruments in school time next year. 
At first the school staff questioned the 
time involved and the board of educa- 
tion feared the cost would be too great. 
Now the faculty finds that the en- 
riched music program raises pupil mo- 
rale and contributes to the general edu- 
cational growth of the student. Most 
of the members of the board have chil- 
dren of their own in school, and they 
are delighted to see how little it costs 
to provide a well-rounded music pro- 
gram for all the children instead of let- 
ting those who care most make seri- 
ous financial sacrifices to have begin- 
ning lessons at home.” 

“What use do you make of the 
phonograph, Miss Green?” 

“We use it both for listening enjoy- 
ment and as an introduction to some of 
our new songs. It so happens that I am 
beginning tomorrow the presentation 

of Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker ar 
with the Christmas story behind 1 
Children always love the story, a 
each number in the suite is short enough 
to enjoy in a single listening portion 
of the music period. You may have no- 
ticed that our school songbook has 
stories about some of the records we 
play, and gives the important themes 
so that the class can learn to recognize 


them. We think of music appreciation 
as much more than listening to the 
phonograph. We enjoy and appreciate 
everything we do with music. This is 
especially evident at our Friday class- 
room concerts.” : 

“Please tell us about your classroom 
concerts.” 

“Well, once a week we spend our 
music time doing things just for the en- 
joyment of the class. Some of the pupils 
sing solos or duets. Some play pieces 
they learned in piano class. We have 
one girl taking trumpet and one boy 
starting the violin, in private lessons at 
home. “They are often asked to play 
in our concert. Sometimes parents and 
friends who can make music are in- 
vited. Oace we persuaded our helping 
music teacher to come and play his 
trombone for us. We usually sing at 
least one favorite song, and often the 
boys ask the girls to sing alone, and 
then the girls get the boys to sing for 
them. We have discov ered that very 
simple pieces by musical beginners can 
be just as interesting as more difficult 
numbers. Occasionally, they ask to 
have a favorite record replay ed, but 
usually we devote our Friday concert 
to making music for one another.” 

“Thank you, Miss Green, for giving 
us so much of your time. You have an 
unusual music program.” 

“It is no more 
than any teacher “could have. Three 
years ago I almost resigned when they 
told me I would have to start handling 
my own music, but I find it is not $0 
hard, even though I do not have much 
of a singing voice. I have much more 
fun doing it myself with the children 


Miss Green laughs. 
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than when the music supervisor used 
to help me more. Music seems to fit in 
so many places during the day, and we 
do not like to have to wait for a stated 
visit from the supervisor. Our new 
helping teacher just seems a part of the 
group when he pays us one of his 
tia 
visits. 


MUSIC IN A SIXTH GRADE 


We arrive in a sixth grade classroom 
ina large city school on a day when no 
music as such has been scheduled. At 
first we think we should return on 
another day, but the teacher assures 
us that a class performance of “Peter 
Pan” will show the music program as 
well as anything we might visit. We 
are ushered into the school auditorium, 
which also serves as gymnasium and 
lunchroom. Since the teacher is busy 
helping the children with last-minute 
stage preparations, we are grateful that 
Mrs. Jones, mother of one of the chil- 
dren, slips into a seat next to us and 
tells us something of the background 
of the production. One girl had seen 
the New York production of Peter 
Pan with Jean Arthur and Boris Kar- 
loff. She gave such a stirring account 
to her classmates, that they decided to 
read the Barrie play with the idea of 
preparing their own acting version. 
After they had read the play, they 
voted to improvise their own speeches, 
using Barrie’s plot. When they had 
worked together for a couple of weeks, 
the teacher played them the recorded 
version of the play, with music by 
Leonard Bernstein. They liked Bern- 
stein’s music very much, and agreed 
that they would at least use the excit- 


ing pirates’ song, “Eat Blood, Drink 
Blood,” but several students thought 
they should also compose some music 
of their own. Today we are hearing the 
first public performance, which is for 
other children in the school. Since we 
know both the stage version and the 
record, we are eager to compare the 
sixth grade product. 

The curtain rises after a brief bit of 
recorded music. Then we are surprised 
to see that the opening scene of the 
play as written by Barrie is pre- 
ceded by a family concert that serves 
to introduce the Darling family. Mi- 
chael and John each give a short piece 
at the piano, and Wendy turns out to 
be a violinist! Then as Nana, the dog- 
nurse, enters to put the children to 
bed, he describes his unusual situation 
in an amusing vocal number. The 
chorus combines a few words with the 
repeated barks of the dog. On the re- 
peat of the chorus the entire Darling 
family joins in, and we can hear an en- 
larged chorus of dogs and people sing- 
ing behind the scenes. The applause 
is tremendous. Nana’s Song is a show- 
stopping hit! Mrs. Jones leans over 
to tell us how much fun the children 
had writing this original song. Some 
of the class thought that Nana should 
talk only with barks, but it was de- 
cided that Nana could use words dur- 
ing his song, and would confine him- 
self to barking at other times in the 
play. 

The play continues with spoken 
dialogue until we come to the pirates’ 
song with Bernstein’s music. A large 
boy whose voice has already changed, 
plays and sings the pirate with great 
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success. Mrs. Jones whispers to us that 
this boy is somewhat older than the 
other sixth graders and had been very 
self-conscious about his retardation in 
school, caused partly by lack of home 
advantages. The increased respect of 
his classmates which has accompanied 
his portrayal of the pirate has greatly 
improved his morale, and has had a 
salutary effect on all his work in 
school. All the pirates join in on the 
chorus of “Eat Blood,” and again we 
are aware of an augmented chorus 
backstage. The accompaniment for this 
song has been the phonograph record 
from which the children have learned 
the words and music. Now the record 
is played again, and the pirates break 
into a dance. For this repetition there 
is No singing except that on the record, 
but we hear an off-stage orchestra of 
drums, cymbals, triangle, wood sticks, 
sandpaper blocks, bells, rattles, and 
some improvised percussion instru- 
ments that we do not usually hear in 
the major symphony orchestras. 

When the boys are about to build a 
house for Wendy, she sings a song 
which Mrs. Jones says is another origi- 
nal work composed by the class. The 
boys on stage join in the chorus, with 
the help of their colleagues behind the 
scenes. In the final scene we are treated 
to a reprise of Nana’s Song, and the 
children teach their reunited family the 
pirates’ song, so that the final curtain 
falls on this rousing chorus. 

No music period today? The per- 
formance of Peter Pan has not only 
shown us song singing, music appreci- 
ation, rhythmic response, creative ac- 
tivity in music and instrumental play- 


ing, it has also shown how the music 
program fits into an integrated Project 
involving English, dramatics, painting, 
carpentry, sewing, physical education! 


MUSIC IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


In a consolidated rural junior high 
school we have our first meeting, on 
the present tour, with a special music 
teacher. The class we are visiting is 
called General Music, and we learn that 
it is on the regular schedule of all 
eighth grade students. When the young 
folks file into the room, their first re- 
quest is to sing “The Thing.” A cir- 
cumspect, pale-faced girl in the front 
row says, “Oh, we don’t want to sing 
that. It’s just a popular song.” The 
majority rules, however, and Mr. 
Smith, the teacher, lets them sing “The 
Thing” right down to the last verse, 
asking them only to sing musically, to 
open their mouths so that the sound 
will come out, and to pronounce the 
words distinctly. 

“Do you notice that “The Thing’ is 
based on a simple folk melody?” asks 
Mr. Smith. “Its popular appeal is no 
doubt based on the simplicity of its 
melody and harmony, as well as on the 
catchy words. Do we know any other 
popular songs based on folk tunes?” 

“Yes,” says John in the second row, 
“there was that ‘Dilly, Dilly’ song 
which is taken from the English folk 
tune ‘Lavender’s Blue, Dilly, Dilly’. I 
know, because ‘Lavender’s Blue’ is in 
my violin book.” 


“Right you are, John,” answers Mr. 


Smith. “Bring your violin next time 
and play the piece, and we will com- 
pare it with the popular song.” 
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“Yes, Mary.” Mr. Smith recognizes 
q raised hand. 

“Are all folk tunes from Europe?” 
Mary asks. 

“Are they?” Mr. Smith turns the 
question to the class. The class men- 
tions many types of folk music that 
have grown up in America, including 
mountain songs, prairie songs, pioneer 
songs, mining songs, and cowboy 
songs. 

Are Indian songs folk music? Yes, 
they, too, have grown up with the 
peo ople. What about the Negro spirit- 
uals? Yes, they are also a kind of folk 
song. “Swanee River” and “Camptown 
Races” are among the songs mentioned 
by the class. Mr. Smith explains that 
they are not, strictly speaking, folk 
songs, because we know that they were 
composed by one man, Stephen Foster, 
but that they are so close to the people 
that they almost deserve a place in the 
folk song classification. Several folk 
songs are found in the songbook, and 
other well-known ones are sung by the 
class. 

Mr. Smith promises that the discus- 
sion of folk music and its effect on the 
musical output of a nation will extend 
over several weeks and that the class 
can enjoy singing many of their re- 
quests on other days in the near future. 
At the moment, howev er, Mr. Smith 
wants the group to see the effect of 
folk music on major orchestral compo- 
sitions. In response to a leading ques- 
tion, one boy raises his hand to say that 
he saw a ballet performance of Billy 
the Kid, and that he recognized some 
folk tunes. The teacher explains that 
Copland’s orchestral suite Billy the 
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Kid, also stands alone as an interesting 
piece of music without the ballet, and 
that it has many folk tunes in it. He 
turns to his record shelves for an album 
and plays one portion to call attention 
to the folk tunes. He agrees to play 
the entire suite next week, and to let the 
pupils see how the story unfolds in 
relation to the music. 

Johnny’s hand is up. “What is that 
Tschaikowsky symphony you played 
for us last month? It had a folk tune in 
it I used to play on the piano, but it was 
different in the symphony.” 

“That was the last movement of the 
Fourth Symphony by Tschaikowsky 
we were playing,” answers Mr. Smith. 
“Remember the tune that goes like this 
(sings a few measures)? Can you play 
your version on the piano?” Johnny 
goes to the piano, and they discover 
that the original folk tune has three 
measures in each phrase, and that 
Tschaikowsky changed it to make it 
fit into a more conventional four-meas- 
ure phrase. Mr. Smith explains that 
many folk tunes are of three-, five-, or 
seven-measure phrases, and that some 
writers like to force them into a more 
commonplace pattern. He makes a note 
to play some of Borodin’s Second Sym- 
phony soon, and to compare Borodin’s 
more literal use of tunes from the same 
source. 

The period closes with the class sing- 
ing “Deep River,” and we are thrilled 
with the resonance of the adolescent 
voices which identify their own new- 
found feelings with the emotional con- 
tent of the beautiful Negro spiritual. 
Mr. Smith has just a moment to talk to 
us between classes. He says that he is 
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pleased with these general music classes 
because he realizes that they reach all 
the children and give them a chance to 
take part in musical experience. He ex- 
plains that the school also has elective 
courses for those who express special 
interest in glee clubs, chorus, orchestra, 
band, modern dance, and instruction in 
piano classes and on orchestra and band 
instruments. 


MUSIC IN A SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Our final visit is to a large senior 
high school in a medium-sized city that 
has long been proud of its school music 
program. We find here all the classes 
mentioned in the consolidated junior 
high. We are impressed by the ad- 
vanced performing ability of the or- 
chestra and chorus. We find several 
new areas being studied. There is a 
class in music composition and one in 
music history and literature. We won- 
der whether the General Music class 
which interested us so much in junior 
high extends into this level. At last we 
are brought to a class for the tenth 
grade students which is called General 
Music, and after a very fine period in- 
cluding song singing, listening to re- 
cordings, and class discussion, we are 
eager to talk to Mr. Brown, the head 
of the music department. 

“You should have been here a year 
ago,” says Mr. Brown. “With a music 
staff of five men and women we had 
twenty-five elective music classes, each 
meeting for a full period every day of 
the week. Fifteen of the classes were 
in piano and other instruments. The 
others were elementary orchestra, ad- 
vanced orchestra, marching band, con- 


cert band, dance band, elementary har- 
mony and theory, music composition, 
music history and _ literature, large 
chorus, and a cappella choir. We had 
top performing groups for any pro- 
gram the school wanted. Our dance 
band could please the hottest young 
strutters. Our marching band could 
cheer the team to victory, and man 
of its members have graduated to places 
in the huge marching bands of the state 
universities. Several of our individual 
performers have been awarded scholar- 
ships at Juilliard and other famous 
music schools. One of them is now 
playing in the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Music was at least 
as important as English, science, or any 
other subject in our high school. In 
fact we felt that no school in the coun- 
try had a better music program. 
“Then I began to review the over- 
all music program. Were we really so 
good? Three things began to worry 
me. (1) Although we had a fine elec- 
tive offering for any boy or girl who 
wanted to concentrate on music, or 
even to consider it one of several major 
subjects, we were not reaching more 
than fifty per cent of the entire high 
school student body. What should we 
be doing to make music more effective 
in the lives of the other fifty per cent? 
(2) Our five-days-a-week program 
made it impossible for a student to have 
more than one type of music experi- 
ence at a time. If he played in the or- 
chestra he would not have time to 
sing in the chorus. If he took harmony, 
he could not have piano lessons at 
school at the same time. (3) We had no 
exploratory course to give students a 
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chance to select the areas within music 
that might interest them. If a student 
started the clarinet, for instance, and 
did not like it, he was not apt to start 
in again in another phase of music. 

“I had a series of meetings with the 
music staff to discuss these questions. 
At first they thought I was not justi- 
fied in my worries, but they were will- 
ing to give thought to the matter. We 
invited several students to come to our 
meetings, and after listening to them 
we were sure that there were unfilled 
music needs in our school. This year 
we started a new plan. We still have 
all the twenty-five classes we were so 

roud of before. In fact, we even have 
additional sections of the instrumental 
and piano instructional classes. Most of 
our offerings now meet only two or 
three periods a week, and we have 
added a class in General Music for all 
students in the tenth grade. As you 
know, I teach one of the sections of 
General Music myself, and it has been 
a real challenge to see how I can inter- 
est every single member of the class. 
We are able to explore every part of 
the program. We even try our hand at 
creative Composition. We turned the 
group into a beginning piano class one 
day, and are now planning to have an 
orchestra period using those who have 
never held an instrument in their hands, 
along with some ‘ringers’ from our 
playing organizations. 

“We are now reaching all the school 
population and we are having a won- 
derful time doing it. Youngsters are 
coming into our elective classes who 
would have been timid about it under 
the old plan. Music enthusiasts can still 


elect music every day, but most of 
them now have more variety. Some of 
those in the advanced orchestra, which 
still meets every day, are now per- 
mitted to take seven periods of music 
a week in order to get in another ac- 
tivity, while formerly their advisers 
would never allow them to take two 
music subjects when it meant ten hours 
a week. Best of all, we find that our 
advanced performing groups are as 
good as ever. They have just as much 
polish, and we hope over a period of 
years they will be even better than be- 
fore, because we will select the players 
from a broader base of potential candi- 
dates and there will be a wider back- 
ground of activities for each individ- 
ual.” 


TRENDS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Having visited these five situations, 
we are now ready to examine the 
trends which are indicated. While 
there are many ways of classifying 
what we have seen, we will content 
ourselves with listing eight major items. 
Some of them have been in the back- 
ground ever since the beginning of 
music in American schools. Others are 
just emerging. 

1. Music is for everybedy. From 
kindergarten through high school, the 
music program has something for every 
boy and girl. The wise teacher presents 
the program in such a way that no one 
feels he is excluded because of lack of 
talent or background. On the other 
hand, the most talented must see that 
he has much to learn from growing up 
in the group. 

2. Music takes its place in the gen- 
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eral development of the child. Music 
education is recovering from the 
archaic notion that its primary job is 
to pour a mass of subject matter into 
the unsuspecting pupil. Musical aware- 
ness is a primary factor in developing 
the individual and in helping him to 
take his place in society. 

3. The grade teacher can handle the 
music in elementary schools. Since 
human growth and development are of 
primary importance, music will make 
a greater contribution to little children 
if they learn in a self-contained class- 
room with one teacher assuming the 
chief responsibility for their guidance. 
This will require in-service training for 
grade teachers now in the schools, and 
careful selection and development of 
future teachers. In the meantime, it is 
our task to show skilled teachers of 
children that the music skills and 
knowledge necessary for a_ well- 
rounded teacher are not too compli- 
cated. The intelligent and sensitive 
teacher can easily learn to use music in 
its natural relationship to the unified 
learning process. 

4. A broad exploratory music pro- 
gram is offered. Throughout school 
days, the child should be exposed to, 
and achieve growth in, a broad variety 
of musical experience. As has been 
shown in examples from kindergarten 
on, the musical experience falls into 
five basic areas: song singing, listening, 
physical response to rhythm, instru- 
mental activity, and creative compo- 
sition. None of these areas need be 
highly sophisticated in their first ap- 
proach. It is important that pupils and 
teacher feel relaxed and comfortable in 


approaching all five. 

5. Music fits into the school day, 
While a regular time for a portion of 
the music presentation is desirable, 
there are many moments throughout 
the day in elementary school when the 
use of music will be pleasant and 
profitable. This is one of the reasons 
why the grade teacher, as well as the 
helping music teacher should feel free 
to turn to music without waiting fora 
special time or place. In high school, 
where schedules are more set, this same 
principle reminds us that music belon 
with other areas of personal develop- 
ment during the regular school day, 
and not as an extra during after-school 
hours. 

6. Music is closely related to other 
areas of learning. The natural de- 
velopment of such unifying trends as 
the “self-contained classroom” and the 

“core curriculum” indicates the greater 
and greater use of music in education. 
Some of the areas that are particularly 
helped by the discriminating use of 
music are English, foreign languages, 
dramatics, social studies, home eco- 
nomics, and physical education. The 
essential place of music in the de- 
velopment of citizenship and world- 
mindedness is so great that educators 
will do well to give it major attention 
in these times of world upheaval. 

7. Music experience comes first; 
skills and knowledge follow. Thereis 
so much skill possible in music, and so 
much knowledge about music, that 
teachers and students have often been 
frightened by a disciplinary or aca- 
demic approach. It is today demon- 
strable, however, that every area of 
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music, even including composition and 
instrumental performance, can be ap- 
proached through happy experience 
frst, and that the skills and knowledge 
can be carefully guided as the experi- 
ence grows. 

g. Music goes home. To be suc- 
cessful, classroom music must be re- 
lated to home and community in the 
first place, and must go back into the 
home after it has been developed in the 
class. The radio, the theater, the movies, 
the phonograph, the dance hall, and 


the family circle, all affect the class- 
room development. On the other hand, 
the school should help select, enrich, 
and illumine the musical activities that 
take place all day and evening, both 
during school years and in adult life. 
For their ultimate goal music educators 
point to a society in which people 
sing together, play together, and listen 
together. They envision a home where 
all members of the family and their 
friends enjoy music together and are 
happier because of the sharing. 
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— from the _ classroom 
those teachers who become co- 
conspirators is a necessary and proper 
step, although one taken reluctantly. 
The misgivings attending such a move 
are evident in the scope of the argu- 
ments heard and the care taken to in- 
sure that the essential rights of the 
great body of teachers remain undis- 
turbed. Yet, for all the scrupulous 
deliberations and the conscientious 
efforts to make clear for the record 
the reasons motivating such action, 
the educational profession should be 
aware that the basic problem has only 
been touched. Removing the enemy 
(and we are clearly in a state of partial 
war) from strategic positions is a requi- 
site first step; the more lasting question 
is the fortification of these positions to 
the permanent exclusion of all the 
enemies. Within the democratic sanc- 
tions this is a task which must be done 
properly or not at all. 

Suppose, to attack the problem 
obliquely, that Communist teachers 
were allowed to continue unhampered 
in their activities as educators. Aside 
from possibly functioning as_ fifth 


column military adjuncts, in the event 
of war, what would be their effect 
upon the student bodies coming within 
their range? The indications are, at the 
present writing, that such teachers are 
not numerically strong. But, to con- 
tinue the supposition, grant that every 
school had enough Party -committed 
teachers so that each pupil would un- 
dergo instruction by two such instruc- 
tors each day. Thus, of the eight in- 
structional periods composing _ the 
normal program, six would be under 
the guidance of non-Communists and 
two under that of the Communists. 


WHOSE DISADVANTAGE? 


The disadvantages of the Communist 
teacher are obvious. Besides incurring 
the hostility of the community, he is 
outnumbered three to one by his an- 
tagonists. (Nobody even suggests that 
Communists make up as much as 25 
per cent of any public educational 
staff.) For every hour in which he 
works in the classroom to further alien 
causes, there are three hours of teach- 
ing by instructors who reject his phi- 
losophy. Why, then, do we make haste 
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to remove him from the classroom? 
Unless we would prove his own 
charges against US, it is surely in order 
to pose the query: In raising the bar are 
we motivated by anything beyond 
principle? Is our insistence upon the 
right to deny the Communist teacher 
taxpayer supported income in whole, 
or in part, an indication that there are 
other reasons? If we do not use the 
vigorous action against the teachers 
who have turned conspirators as a be- 
ginning toward candid self-appraisal, if 
we rely upon the action itself as a satis- 
fying end-in-all, we begin to yield our 
victory even as We win It. 

But the minds of men are reached by 
many avenues; the school is only one 
of these. And it is in the minds of men 
that we must meet the Communist and 
defeat him, lest the military victory 
turn bitter. That is why we must first 
defeat him in the classroom, so that 
when he is expelled it is truly an act of 
resolution and not an attempt to win a 
struggle by the device of declaring one 
protagonist ineligible to participate. 

We are compelled, in consequence, 
to see the problem as one arising 1n part 
from the apprehension that the Com- 
munist teacher is able to compensate 
somewhat for numerical deficiency by 
taking advantage of the unprepared- 
ness of his rivals to meet him in open 
combat. Our feeling that one Com- 
munist is a threat to three non-Com- 
munists is a quiet admission that he 
fights far beyond his arithmetical 
strength. Ideally, the children should 
emerge from the school day with the 
assurance that the democratic argu- 
ment looks better, sounds better, is bet- 


ter than that of the Communist. This 
assurance should be mingled with some 
pity that the Communist has allowed 
himself to be deluded; the best of all 
possible outcomes ome be the chil- 
dren converting the Communist to the 
democratic way. 

That we cannot enjoy so easy a con- 
fidence poses a challenge to teacher 
preparation and recruitment. The role 
of the profession in American life is 
often such as to attract the insecure, 
the refugee from the world of compe- 
tition. If, somewhere between the time 
these begin training and the day when 
they enter their first classroom, we do 
not make democracy come alive within 
them, we turn them loose unprepared 
for their job. 


A POSITIVE COMMITMENT 


Now let us state our position briefly 
and clearly. Some Communists no 
doubt have held and do hold positions 
in our schools. The teaching profes- 
sion, through resolutions endorsed by 
its most significant organizations, has 
denied that the Communist-affiliated 
teacher has the moral or ethical right 
to teach. With these professional reso- 
lutions we agree. 

But though the position of our 
organizations is clear-headed in this 
respect, it is necessary that as teachers 
we be clear in certain additional re- 
spects. And the essence of this under- 
standing is simply this: to be effec- 
tively anti-Communist one cannot be 
merely anti-Communist. 

As a matter of fact, the most fervent 
declarations of patriotic sentiment, 
however sincere, and the most extreme 
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degrees of emotional anti-Communism 
are of themselves insufficient armor 
for the great world struggle of our 
time. Indeed, many distinguished anti- 
Communist patriots have lost them- 
selves in neo-isolationism and retreat- 
ism. Now this is the point: not that 
patriotism is wrong or anti-Commu- 
nism bad, but that in time of crisis, 
indeed, of battle, we must question 
critically the unreadiness of those who 
are reluctant to do battle for their be- 
liefs. And those who have merely pro- 
fessed their patriotism in negative terms 
are not in this hour of apprehension 
girded for conflict. 

But the positive democrat who 
knows why he is for democracy—and 
distrusts all the anti-democrats—feels 
no longing for a storm cellar or a 
Gibraltar. His ideas are good enough 
to compete successfully anywhere with 
the bankrupt ideologies of authorita- 
rianism. Against the psychological co- 
ercing of masses he will pit the willed 
intelligence of free men; against a self- 
designated elite he will back the con- 
sidered choices of popular majorities; 
against superimposed dogmas he will 
take confidence in the outcomes of 
open inquiry. The critical democrat 
will not be moved by formulas that 
divorce ends from means, and he will 
never take refuge in the technique of 
the Great Lie. 

These commitments along with a 
warm and constructive loyalty to the 
nation and a full sense of civic obliga- 
tion make the teacher, make the citizen, 
fit and ready to do battle. Herein lies 
moral and intellectual armor. Enlight- 
ened self-interest, indeed, dictates that 


our obligations to our allies be honored 
fully, but who can deny a further 
moral obligation to sacrifice to the ex- 
treme degree for those who share 4 
common antipathy to aggressors? We 
are bankrupt both of ethical judgment 
and of the sense to read the plain les- 
sons of history if we fail to see our 
primary obligation today to support 
the institutions of world order against 
every challenge. 

Unless we profess a positive pro- 
democratic commitment, the undecided 
peoples of the world—and they are 
many—may hardly know how to 
choose. Without it, indeed, our friends 
may sometimes scarcely recognize us. 
The Kremlin surely must echo with 
the laughter of hard-faced men when 
they see us draw upon our arsenal of 
ideas for weapons of the vintage of 
Springfield rifles and French 75's. 
Wherever we draw on distrust of the 
common man, where we cater to anti- 
democratic oligarchies, where we dare 
to speak only of technological know- 
how but fear to declare for social ; jus- 
tice, we descend to the ideological level 
of our adversary. The atom bomb the 
Soviets may have, but they lack by 
very definition the great weapon of the 
democratic way, the tremendous 
adrenal quality of human self-respect 
and self-confidence engendered by the 
concept of the free individual in a good 
society of his own creation. 

Now when the teacher knows these 
things and understands them well, he 
need never stand in dread of the occa- 
sional “commie” colleague or other 
anti-democrats. And we all know this 
—it is easier to write resolutions than 
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to get them into practice. So, properly 
educated, democratically committed 
teachers should be in a position to do 
more than vote “aye” on sensible prop- 
gsitions. They should also participate 
in the process of proving the incompe- 
tence of anti-democratic teaching. 

If a teacher is loyal and reasonably 
well-informed he can nail the “Stock- 
holm peace pledge” as an instance of 
using peace talk as a war weapon. He 
will know of the long record of tan- 
gible aggressions by Stalin and other 
tyrants so often couched in a context 
of peace talk. He will recognize that 
while we must respect Soviet military 
power, the Communist’s ability to sow 
confusion is his principal psychological 
weapon. In dealing with the Com- 
munist, the fellow-traveller, or the 
soft-headed dupe, the informed demo- 
crat must not be timid or tender in 
insisting on sticking to issues under 
discussion and holding to relevant facts. 

Why has it been necessary to say 
these things, even to labor such obvious 
points? Ww ell, is it not true that in our 
professional eagerness to rule the Com- 
munist teacher out of our numbers, 
there is a certain measure of distrust of 
ourselves? If this is so, let us teachers 
be about our job of self-improvement 
so that as clear-headed democrats we 
may say most earnestly that the author- 
itarian has no business in our class- 
rooms; but never let our declaration be 
even partially motivated by the fear 
that he may out-teach us. 


THE SOBERING REALITY 


Obviously, the matter of making 
democracy live is intimately bound up 


with that of mental stability. The 
teacher who lives in a turmoil of doubt, 
self-questioning, and frustration is a 
poor apostle of democracy, which is 
essentially a robust way of life. Confi- 
dence in oneself is merely another way 
of expressing confidence in all other 
persons. The sense of urgent identifica- 
tion with others in a community expe- 
rience requires healthy people. The 
morbid, the melancholy, the suspicious 
are incapable of such identification, re- 
gardless of what good words we per- 
suade them to use. 

The Communist teacher, we had 
better admit, often exhibits superior 
energy, the energy which drives him 
to study all the slogans, read all the 
books, stand up against what he re- 
gards as persecution, join the picket 
lines, and work all night after lesser 
zealots have gone home. This is the 
greater pity, because it were better 
that such enthusiasm be enlisted in 
worthier causes, perhaps might have 
been so enlisted. How many good 
teachers do we lose to the opposition 
because it offers a sense of commu- 
nity which too often we have not 
created for them in this “best-of-all- 
possible worlds”? 

It will be impossible to untie this 
knot with a single twist. The novitiate 
teacher whose experiences have been a 
denial of democratic practice will not 
readily acquire a crusading faith in 
democratic practice, whatever the 
words he learns to use. The salvation 
of the democratic way is not the bur- 
den of the teachers college alone; nor 
will the teachers college do the job 
which the community has evaded. 
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Yet, when these things are said and 
recognized, the job has just com- 
menced. Education is an ameliorating 
factor and the institutions that prepare 
the educators have tremendous oppor- 
tunities. If the schools cannot remake 
the social order, they can certainly help 
to reform it. But we need to realize 
some hard facts. First, we had better 
admit that we are on the defensive. For 
one thing, we have failed in many ways 
to make good on the promises within 
the democratic ideal, a fact which the 
foe is quick to see and exploit. To 
make teachers parrot the phrases of 
equality is to make children, ultimately, 
swear to things which their senses tell 
them are not so. It is to make these chil- 
dren think of democracy as something 
peculiarly American (like hot and cold 
running water), a concept which has 
bred trouble as the children grew up 
and became soldiers in the armies of 
liberation. There is a dangerous fasci- 
nation in the constant review of our 
heritage and its accomplishments. We 
get to feel that the fight is over, that we 
can settle down and enjoy retirement. 

But it is precisely here that we begin 
to lose. Truth, it has been said, is al- 
ways on the scaffold; wrong, upon the 
throne. As between the two, the scaf- 
fold is the more comfortable place for 
democracy, because true fighters never 
die in bed. The democratic heritage is 
a fighting one, and sometimes we can 
celebrate it in only one way—by fight- 
ing. The patriotic speeches and the 
self- praise of the professional holiday- 
makers are simply opium if, on the day S 
between the holidays, this fact is ig- 
nored. 


For, second, it is only from this milj- 
tancy that we can take the measures of 
courage needed to wage the offensive, 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, Jefferson in his 
first inaugural, Locke in his Treatises, 
Copernicus before the Inquisition, Soc- 
rates before Anytus and Meletus—al] 
were on the offensive. The democrat js 
the rebel, will continue to be the rebel 
so long as injustice and wrongdoing are 
present. It is of the utmost importance 
that we do not permit this role to be 
usurped by the false, the subversive; 
that we recognize the occasion for re- 
bellion and seize it quickly for our- 
selves. We do not want to talk the bit- 
ter truths away, we want to embrace 
them and accept them as our challenge 
to see what we can do about them. Our 
honored great can inspire us with cour- 
age and the sense of identification, 
which erase the loneliness of rebellion; 
they cannot be our props or our secu- 
rity when we employ these as a sub- 
stitute for action. 

This is the meaning of teaching, the 
only meaning it has ever truly” had. 
Like the arts of the theater, the dance, 
or sculpture, it can exist only when it 
breaks into the complacency of the 
given, when it identifies the sense of 
disturbance and leads it to resolution. 
The Communist teacher builds indig- 
nation into class struggle and violence; 
the democratic teacher gives it sense, 
insight, and success within the demo- 
cratic framework. 

Here, then, is the challenge to the 
teachers college. It will not do merely 
to offer courses where techniques and 
methods occupy the bulk of attention 
of both instructor and students. Lesson 
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plans, group process, committee plan- 
ning, curriculum improvement—these 
are the meat and bone of education. 
But the heart is something else again. 
The one question that has to be asked, 
that must be asked and answered, not 
only before proceeding to techniques 
but regularly while the techniques are 
being hammered out, is: “What have 
you got W orth teaching?” Does this 
mean the abandonment of all we have 
learned about effective method and 
reparation? Not at all. It does mean 
that the teachers college must make its 
own the missionary spirit which has al- 
ways characterized the great teacher. 


THE TEACHER AS MISSIONARY 


Is it naiveté to challenge teachers pri- 
marily in terms of democratic idealism, 
which may be dismissed impatiently 
along with other nice thoughts which 
are “impractical”? Well, teaching is a 
hard row when hoed properly. Despite 
the American passion for “education,” 
the man whose efforts are not ob- 
viously a device for making more 
money is not regarded with the highest 
respect by the community. The teacher 
cannot compete with the local plant 
owner, bank president, railway mag- 
nate, or chamber of commerce presi- 
dent for prestige and recognition. His 
pupils are more than moderately skep- 
tical of the power of “culture.” 


The sensitive, thinking teacher, then, 
who would not join the ranks of the 
red, brown, or black authoritarianisms, 
is almost driven back to the missionary 
position. His only sure grip upon both 
satisfaction and sanity is the demo- 
cratic rationale and his sense of his part 
in its furthering. The missionary spirit 
is the democratic spirit, because it is 
the expression of the sense of commu- 
nity which is democracy. The desire to 
bring the democratic message into the 
classroom expresses the democratic 
respect for personality and individual 
worth as these are made possible 
through the social realization of capac- 
ity. Teaching is the democratic art 
because it is an art of that communica- 
tion upon which the sense of commu- 
nity is built. It must not be an apolo- 
getic process; it need lack none of the 
robustness and vigor so admired in the 
business ethic. 

But robustness and vigor are quali- 
ties of behavior which arise when the 
behavior is organized, purposeful, un- 
derstood, and set into a framework of 
accomplishment. Opposition and ob- 
stacle, far from being deterrents, are 
actually invitations to greatness when 
such awareness exists. This is peculiarly 
the task of the teacher-training opera- 
tion. Perhaps these are things that need 
to be spoken more loudly in the teach- 
ers colleges. 
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The Problem of Participation’ 


WILBUR C. HALLENBECK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ARTICIPATION is a problem which 
Pen be found in almost every phase 
of modern life. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to diagnose this problem; that 
is, to try to get at the roots of non-par- 
ticipation. We shall also try to see im- 
plications for the solution of practical 
problems. Let’s begin by tracing the 
consequences of our own awareness of 
the problem in the area of adult 
education. 


AWARENESS OF THE PROBLEM 


We discovered the problem when 
conscientious people did their best to 
provide educational opportunities for 
adults and relatively few adults re- 
sponded. Why didn’t people avail 
themselves of these opportunities? This 
is an old story in adult education. J. W. 
Hudson in his History of Adult Edu- 
cation, published in England in 1816, 
wrote about it. In recent years it has 
been, in one way or another, the core 
of many of our conferences. The ques- 
tion has led to the consideration of 
many important things, all of which 
have contributed to a growing under- 
standing and have enabled us to take 
many steps in the direction of the so- 
lution of the problem. 

We studied the techniques of pub- 


* A talk given at the 1950 annual meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Education. 


licity and promotion and found that 
they helped to a certain extent. We ex- 
plored the interests and needs of adults 
and had to reorient our concepts of 
adult education, but we have never 
fully discovered the relationships be- 
tween interests and needs, nor their ful] 
import on our operations. We acquired 
new knowledge about the psychology 
of the adult and analyzed the implica- 
tions for methods in adult education 
though we have never been able to put 
them fully into practice because of the 
difficulties involved in getting teachers. 
We have increased our skill with dis- 
cussion and have improved the infor- 
mality of procedures. We have recog- 
nized the relationship between adult 
education and action, but have been 
stymied by our inability to answer the 
question: What is the role of knowl- 
edge in education? We have explored 
the group process and the dynamics of 
relationships within groups, and begin 
to see their potentialities for making 
adult education situations come alive. 

It seems important to make this brief 
review because it reveals the pattern of 
our own learning. Motivated by a real 
problem which we had to solve, we 
drew from the resources of experience 
hypotheses against which we could ex- 
periment. Then with new insights we 
made a deeper analysis of experience 
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and took another step. And so we pro- 
gressed in learning step by step. At 
every stage, from the recognition of the 
problem, to the analysis of experience, 
to the interpretation of experience and 
the setting up of hypotheses, to the ex- 
perimentation, to the appraisal of re- 
sults we were actively engaged. Per- 
haps the process of our learning should 
have brought us greater insights into 
our problem than it has. 

In recent years, however, our prob- 
lem has taken on a far greater scope. 
As we have become increasingly con- 
cerned with the realization es democ- 
racy, we have discovered that adult 
education is inextricably involved in 
democracy. Citizenship and its respon- 
sibilities have come to be one of our 
greatest concerns. But we have dis- 
covered also that here is a problem of 
participation which is far more serious 
because in the final analysis democracy 
stands or falls on the responsible and 
intelligent participation of its citizens. 
Therefore, we must deal with partici- 
pation in a broader and more funda- 
mental way. Are there factors in the 
social scene inimical to participation? 
Are there attitudes and mind-sets in 
people which prevent them from meet- 
ing the demands of democracy? 

We look back to the New England 
town meeting with nostalgia because 
there the people of the community 
were directly participating in the con- 
sideration of community problems and 
in making decisions regarding what 
could be done to solve these problems. 
Little problems, such as whether or not 
Mrs. Jones should be reimbursed for 
the loss of her pig which was killed on 


the street, as well as larger problems 
of the town budget and tax rates were 
considered. For more than two hun- 
dred years the town meetings of New 
England carried on, and then the towns 
began to get too big. There was no 
place where so many people could get 
together, the problems increased, and 
not all of the people could know about 
these problems. The representative 
town meeting was tried, but as towns 
became cities new forms of representa- 
tive government had to be invented. 
So, the contacts of people with the ma- 
chinery for the settlement of their 
problems came to be secondhand. Cities 
have absorbed an increasing proportion 
of the American people, and a large 
part of those who do not actually dwell 
in cities are nevertheless dominated by 
them. Urbanization has reached into 
every corner of the country. 

Size, however, is not the only con- 
di‘‘on of present-day society ‘which 
must be reckoned with. Urbanization 
has imposed upon people many con- 
ditions of living which are inimical to 
participation. A look at these condi- 
tions should give us some insight into 
this problem, which is so serious and 
at the same time so baffling. 


IMPACT OF URBANIZATION 


The key to the urban way of life is 
specialization. Many people living to- 
gether in close proximity make possible 
and necessary a distribution of labor. 
Under these conditions a family group 
can no longer be closely knit together 
in the cooperative business of provid- 
ing the things and the experiences in- 
volved in making their living. The va- 
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riety of responsibilities and the inten- 
sity of human relationships in agricul- 
tural communities fitted people for 
community understanding and living. 
Cities, however, pick out individuals 
for specialized activities which have 
no direct relationship to their own liv- 
ing and in which primary human re- 
lationships are narrowed to those of 
like function. Success becomes an in- 
dividual matter, experience becomes 
circumscribed, and living becomes 
compartmentalized. And yet the or- 
ganization of labor, even within an in- 
dustry, becomes difficult and must be 
keyed to the motivation of individual 
success. Participation expands only 
under stress and when individual suc- 
cess is in jeopardy. Even membership 
is maintained by means of some meas- 
ure of compulsion. The sense of com- 
munity within the group develops only 
with great effort, if at all. Furthermore, 
the activity of such group organization 
develops around conflicts of interest 
and tends to increase the continuing 
group conflicts within the community. 

This is merely an oversimplified il- 
lustration of the fractionation of com- 
munity life which constantly goes on 
around many different kinds of foci 
of group loy alty: politics, religion, na- 
tional and racial background, educa- 
tional experience, income level, and 
many others, all of which tend to em- 
phasize group differences out of which 
group conflicts arise. The socio-eco- 
nomic differences have particular sig- 
nificance in cities because cities sort 
their people on this basis into neighbor- 
hoods. The resulting social geography 
forms the immediate environment with- 


in which children grow up and people 
live. The evils of the city tend to con- 
centrate in the areas of lower socio- 
economic status, and the differences 
in privilege and opportunity among 
neighborhoods are very great. 

The findings of recent studies deal- 
ing with the so-called class structure 
in America—The Yankee City Series, 
Elmstown Youth, Democracy in Jones- 
ville, etc.—in spite of critical weak- 
nesses, show the crucial points at which 
our democracy is severely circum- 
scribed. Social stratification tends to 
perpetuate itself because the ideas, con- 
ventions, standards, values, types of 
work, patterns of recreation, and ex- 
tent of education of each social stratum 
are passed on from generation to gen- 
eration through the discipline of the 
limited social environment within 
which each rising generation finds «- 
self. Wealth and property ownership 
are concentrated in the upper strata. 
This is intensified through inheritance. 
The positions of financial and political 
importance are kept within these upper 
groups. Together these factors give the 
upper strata a substantial control over 
the life of the whole community. This 
power is used to protect the ideas, the 
values, the conventions, and the prop- 
erty of the power group. This conserv- 
atism, moreover, becomes oblivious to 
social problems and social needs in the 
community. One of the areas most serl- 
ously affected is the pattern of second- 
ary education. The controlling group 
maintain the traditional college pre- 
paratory curriculum for their own chil- 
dren and encourage social events con- 
sonant with their own class. Other 
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young people quit school as soon as the 
law permits because the school experi- 
ence is not meeting their needs and 
they are made to feel out of place. In 
static communities the jobs available 
to these young people are inferior and 

menial, partly because they are lacking 
in educational background, partly be- 
cause good jobs are kept for the young 
people of the upper strata, and partly 
because of stereotypes fastened on the 
families from which these young peo- 
ple come. Thus, separateness is con- 
tinued and conflicts are intensified. 
The qualified and ambitious escape to 
other communities. 

One of the important aspects of com- 
munity life from the standpoint of our 
present concern is government. Bigness 
has done two things to government: it 
has made it very complex and highly 

“secialized, and it has made it remote 


from people. The increased use of spe- 


cialists has broadened the scope of civil 
service and narrowed the scope of elec- 
tive office. Under the short ballot, 
people have very few officials to vote 
for and they tend to take the responsi- 
bility of voting lightly except when 
they sense that genuine issues are at 
stake. T hey have never appreciated 
the importance of primary elections 
and generally ignore them, thus per- 
mitting political machines to maintain 
their control without serious challenge. 

There is little if any sense of con- 
nection between people and_ their 
elected representatives, for representa- 
tives find it necessary to give more and 
more of their attention to policies and 
problems which involve the whole 
community and less and less to cham- 


pioning the causes of particular locali- 
ties. Their contacts with their con- 
stituencies are in the main through 
political organizations in which a re- 
latively small proportion of the people 
have membership. 

Remoteness of government expresses 
itself in another important way. It be- 
comes very difficult for a person ora 
small group of persons to “get to” their 
government. Finding the way to the 
proper place and the right person is 
like picking one’s way through a maze. 
Then the difficulties and delays seem 
insuperable barriers to getting any- 
thing done. The machinery of big gov- 
ernment operates very slow ly. A social 
worker who had been working for 
some time with a group of people in 
the block plan program of Union Set- 
tlement in New York on the problems 
of their own housing, puts it this way: 


In looking back, I was struck by the 
tremendous amount of effort put in by 
the people, true a few people, and how 
somehow along the line, their attempts 
to get a window fixed, to get some heat, 
to repair the ceiling, were to no avail. 

Nobody said “No.” The Department 
of Housing and Buildings sent inspectors; 
the court held the rents; the landlord 
came to a meeting; the political club had 
a lawyer represent the tenants in court 

. and ten apartments were painted. 

But I am wondering how much we can 
expect of people. How much must they 
do to get a window fixed, heat in the 
radiator. The people have jobs, families. 
They have to cook, clean, shop. They 
have to take time off to listen to the ball 
game, play the numbers—have some fun. 
This leaves little time for social action— 
little time to fix the windows. But surely 
fixing a window won't take too much 
time. 
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Mr. R. says, “I told you, Landlord, 
about the window. Was it a month ago? 
No! Was it a year ago? No! It was two 
years ago, Landlord; I told you two years 
ago and the window is still broken.” 

The Department of Housing and Build- 
ings says, “We have thousands of com- 
plaints . . . takes time to inspect. Sure 
the windows are loose, but if we record 
every violation, we'd be here a week . . 
once we report the violations we do not 
have any enforcing powers, the courts 
have this power.” Takes time, a day, a 
week, a year, two years. 

Certificate of violation . . . Withhold- 
ing the rent . . . What does it take to fix 
a window? A radiator? How long can a 
group of people participate in an action 
aimed to change when nothing changes? 


These are some of the conditions in 
the midst of which people live. They 
have produced a psychology which 
holds a considerable portion of the 
world’s population in its grasp. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The first psychological character- 
istic of present-day people which 
works against participation is the sense 
of isolation. Specialized occupations 
and individual interests tend to draw 
people into themselves and to separate 
them from others. Even families in 
which each member is pursuing his or 
her own concerns find great difficulty 
in keeping together under these cir- 
cumstances. Association with others 
must be achieved through the initiative 
and effort of the individual and often 
is costly in time and money. There is 
no real feeling of community. The ma- 
chinery of community life upon which 
the individual daily depends i is taken for 
granted, but seldom thought of as any- 


thing in which he is directly concerned. 
The anonymity of city life separates 
the individual from the influence of 
community mores and the support of 
conventional patterns of ethics and 
throws him on his own resources and 
responsibilities, a strain which many 
find difficult to meet. 

The result is a sense of frustration, 
People realize that they are surrounded 
by controls and forces with which they 
cannot cope. Bigness and remoteness 
put the forces which mold their lives 
beyond their reach. Nothing is more 
disillusioning or disheartening than to 
realize that one can do nothing about 
the things which affect one’s life. 

Out of isolation and frustration 
comes fear—fear that one will lose 
one’s job, fear of sickness and accident, 
fear that something will happen to up- 
set the already precarious balance of 
living, fear of other kinds of people 
especially those who personalize the 
forces which control living, fear that 
merchants or others will “skin” one, 
fear for the loyalty of friends, and 
many more. A social worker in New 
York told of a Puerto Rican woman 
on relief who was made the representa- 
tive of her group at a large banquet 
attended by people of w ealth and high 
social status and well-educated profes- 
sional people. She became so emotion- 
ally upset that she could not eat or en- 
joy the occasion; in fact, she actually 
became ill. 

There is a characteristic tolerance 
among city dwellers because they come 
in contact with many kinds of people 
and they learn to be undisturbed by pe- 
culiar faces, different garb, and unusual 
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behavior. So long as contacts are super- 
écial all is well, but when any type of 
iaterference occurs, latent prejudice 
springs forth because few have any real 
jequaintance W ith people of other na- 
onal or racial backgrounds or with 
those of different economic and social 
satus. Prejudice can be vehement and 
conflict is easily aroused. 

Another element in the psychology 


| of people today is a conflict of values. 


They live in a world where the values 
of competition, individualism, and self- 
shness surround them. Those who 
have religious backgrounds or who 
were brought up to regard human 
values, Cooperation, and service as im- 
portant are perpetually in a quandary. 
Most people were taught as children 
that things were right or wrong, but 


| they have found that such an absolute 


concept of ethics does not operate. 
Sometimes something iS right and 
another time it is wrong. How ‘does one 


| know? 


Two other characteristics of exist- 
ence in our highly urbanized society 
are important for our consideration. 
One is the immediacy of life. None, ex- 
cept perhaps the wealthy, can escape 


' the intense pressures of day-to-day ex- 


istence. The immediate necessity of 
making ends meet, of facing the un- 
foreseen problems is unrelenting. 
Everyone works under his own partic- 
ular pressures. Workers operate under 
the constant pressure of mass produc- 
ton methods. Businessmen are under 
the stress of terrific competition. Social 
workers and health workers must 
carry impossible case loads. House- 


Wives can never escape the care of 
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little children, the daily routine of 
getting meals and combating dirt. 
These are illustrations of the pressures 
which all experience, which Sap peo- 
ple’s energy and time and give them 
the feeling ‘of preoccupation, of being 
too busy to take on anything else. 

A second is the immunities which 
city people must develop, not only to 
disease, but also to close contacts, to 
lack of privacy, to days spent inside 
buildings. But people must also immun- 
ize themselves to the unusual happen- 
ings and events, to the sensationalism of 
the newspapers, to the flamboyance of 
advertising. So they grow a psycho- 
logical shell which is very difficult to 
penetrate and makes them hard to 
reach. 


THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


The conditions of present-day living 
and the psychological complex which 
results especially in cities are against 
participation in the democratic proc- 
esses of community life, national af- 
fairs, and world problems. As we work 
for the extension of participation and 
the involvement of more and more 
people, the odds are against us. Worst 
of all, we are competing with experi- 
ence. It is not likely that we can talk 
people out of attitudes which they have 
“come by” through firsthand experi- 
ence. 

One principle of action stands out as 
fundamental—build the experience of 
community with people. Within this 
framework they can discover firsthand 
that others have the same problems they 
have, that their common problems can 
be solved by cooperative action, that 
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when they come to know people 
through the sharing of experience the 
basis for prejudice disappears, and that 
there are values, not apparent on the 
surface of the everyday world, by 
which people can and do live. 

It is significant to note that the bar- 
riers to understanding and seeing the 
way through world problems confront- 
ing many of the American people are 
expressed in the prevalent psychology 
which arises out of the conditions 
under which people live. Before we 
can build an understanding of inter- 
national questions we must deal with 
changing people’s attitudes and con- 
cepts. Those who have not learned to 
live democratically in their own com- 
munities are not capable of understand- 
ing or dealing with the problems of a 
united world. Perhaps we have gone 
at the job the wrong way around. Not 
that what we have done is wrong, but 
that it must be undergirded by the 
genuine experience of gaining respect 
for people and their ideas through co- 
Operative action. 

If our objective is to broaden the 
base of democratic participation, two 
further things must be remembered. 
First, we will involve greater numbers 
of people in terms of needs as they see 
them, not as we see them. It is not that 
people do not need more and better in- 
formation about the serious problems 
of the day; they do, but I suspect that 
most people have some information 
from newspapers, magazines, and radio 
and that they see their problem as 
What can I do about it? How can I 


know what information to depend on? 
How can I discriminate between facts 
and propaganda, between analysis and 
special pleading? These are action 
problems which cannot be solved 
passive persuasion. As a matter of fact, 
those programs of democratic citizen. 
ship and world affairs which have suc. 
ceeded in enlarging participation have 
been action programs: in the hinter- 
lands of Virginia, on the South Side in 
Chicago, throughout the state of me 
tucky; the UNESCO program j 
Kansas, the world affairs ceogelllll in 
Cleveland. 

Second, the potentialities for partici- 
pation in any single program or in any 
single organization are limited. Some- 
times we expect too much. The compe- 
tence of people to deal with any prob- 
lem differs widely, the involvements of 
people in any problem are of many 
kinds and the relationships of people 
vary greatly. It takes many programs 
of many organizations to gain the par- 
ticipation of many people. A carefully 
planned and coordinated attack on the 
problem is essential. 


Participation is not only crucial to 
the survival of democracy, it is also 
essential to the realization of the dig- 
nity of man. If we could solve the prob- 
lems of the community, the nation, and 
the world and present the solutions to 
the people as a fait accompli without 
their playing a part in the struggle for 
the solution, we would cheat the world 
of its highest value and rob mankind of 
its most priceless possession. 
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Sensitivity to Individual Pupils 


Report of a Committee on Attention to Individuals* 


HE fact that each child is a dis- 
em individual was dramatized 
at the turn of the century. Since that 
time many studies have been made of 
the individual needs of children, and 
much has been written and said on that 
subject. There has been a great deal of 
experimentation with techniques of 
working with pupils in a way that will 
enable teachers to see more clearly the 
personality of each child in the class 
group. Thus, it appears that educational 
practice is now at a point where vari- 
ous inventions for sensitizing teachers 
to individuals’ needs should be assessed 
and tested consciously. 

The purpose of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Attention to Individuals is to 
gather, develop, and spread techniques 
designed to increase the sensitivity 
of teachers to pupils as individuals. 
One technique might be some sort of 
quick questionnaire to reveal a Sensi- 
tivity Quotient. Its subtitle might be 
“How Sensitive Are You to Your 
Pupils as Individuals?” 

The Committee views its job as es- 
sentially one of reviewing human re- 
lations. It expects to make use of perti- 
nent materials developed by the Coun- 
cil’s Unmet Needs Group Studying 
Problems of Human Relations. In ad- 
dition, the group expects to benefit by 
work of the Council’s Committee on 


*See page 246 for list of committee members. 


Individual Growth and Development. 
It has also reviewed Regard for the In- 
dividual, Number to in a series of 
Council reports surveying newer edu- 
cational practices (1950) and Explor- 
ing Pupils’ Abilities, Number 4 in the 
same series. 


POINT OF VIEW 


The traditional aim of the school has 
been the mastery of subject matter. 
The school presented a body of infor- 
formation, exacted a uniform response, 
and expected to turn out a uniform 
product. Thus, the school system was 
organized as a stepladder of progress 
which the student had to climb from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 
Promotion from grade to grade was de- 
termined by the student’s ability to re- 
produce the subject matter content of 
the course in a final written examina- 
tion. The product of the American 
school, like the products of industry, 
had come to be graded and uniform. 
This uniformity was produced not only 
by the standardization of content, but 
also by the selective process which was 
at work within the system itself. 

The selective function of the school 
was performed by the examination sys- 
tem, which became particularly crucial 
at about the eighth grade level. Stu- 
dents who were not capable of master- 
ing the high school courses of study as 
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apart from real life experience and 
those who had little or no interest in it 
were eliminated at that time. There- 
fore, the student bodies of our tradi- 
tional high schools were fairly uniform 
not only in academic ability but also in 
the educational goal of college prepa- 
ration. A system designed to meet the 
needs of a fairly homogeneous group 
does not appear to require much atten- 
tion to students as individuals. There- 
fore, the traditional emphasis in educa- 
tion has been on standardization and 
uniformity of both means and ends. 

In modern education the emphasis 
has shifted from uniformity to indi- 
vidualization of learning. Several fac- 
tors have contributed to this shift. First 
of all, social and economic changes are 
forcing a breakdown of the selective 
nature of public education. Today we 
are dealing with an entirely different 
school population in our upper ele- 
mentary grades and secondary schools. 
The public schools represent a cross 
section of community life and its wide 
ranges of abilities, interests, problems, 
and goals. As the exigencies of daily 
living in a highly organized, economic 
society have become more complex, 
the school has assumed more and more 
responsibility for meeting the social, 
physical, and emotional needs of pupils. 
In our democratic culture one of the 
basic tenets is the respect for the 
uniqueness of individual personalities. 
An increased school population has 
caused us to rethink the practical appli- 
cations of democracy in a school sys- 
tem which is now guiding the growth 
and development of all our children 
and youth. Instead of mere recitation 


periods, there have evolved more life. 





like situations to promote democratic | 


behavior. 

Another factor which has contrib. 
uted to the breakdown of the standard. 
izing process in our schools is the 


growth in understanding of human m. | 
ture and human relations. The past two | 


decades have produced copious liter. 
ture describing the research findings of 
pioneers in individual and social Py: 
chology. The respect for the unique- 
ness of each personality is an ethical 
concept which is abundantly docv- 
mented in biology, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and allied social sciences. In ad- 
dition, the evils which flow from the 
violation of this ethical principle are 
dramatized in the literature of crimi- 
nology, psychiatry, and similar areas, 
The need for individualizing our school 
system is not only clear but urgent. 
This new approach to the learning 


experience obviously demands teachers 


who are not mere ivory tower special- 
ists in subject matter, but instead are 
alert to the needs of a whole child liy- 
ing in a rapidly changing world and to 
each child as a separate entity. To- 
day’s teacher, then, not only must 
be more professionally expert in his 
field, but he must bring to his daily 
work the fine distillation of a wide and 
continuous experience in living and a 
deep sympathy for the variety and con- 
tribution of individuals. 

This change in educational emphasis 
from mass instruction to individual 
growth and development has created 
the setting for the problem which is the 
concern of this committee, namely: 


How can teachers be helped to (1) rec- | 
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ognize and accept the uniqueness of 
each individual personality, (2) more 
fully understand each pupil as an indi- 
vidual, and (3) guide the learning proc- 
ess to enhance the individual growth 
and development of pupils? 

The intellectual acceptance of the 
importance of individualizing instruc- 
tion comes more easily than a whole- 
hearted emotional acceptance. Gen- 
erally a blockage tends to develop be- 
cause of the feeling of frustration ex- 
perienced by classroom teachers when 
they attempt to do something within 
the existing school structure. You can’t 
put new wine in old bottles. The new 
emphases in dealing with the individual 
demand a new setting. It is true that 
the study of the individual is a constant 
challenge to the continuous attention 
and experimentation of the teacher. 
The new function calls for a new struc- 
ture, and the rebuilding needs to take 
place around such focal points as 
teacher load; length of school day and 
year; provision for in-service educa- 
tion; parent and lay participation, test- 
ing, marking, reporting, and promo- 
tional policies; continuous curriculum 
planning at the local level; and depart- 
mental organization. 

If we are to understand behavior 
from the point of view of individual 
psychology, then we need to gain in- 
sight regarding how each pupil views 
his environmental world. This under- 
standing will develop only as the 
teacher becomes skillful in “walking 
around each pupil” to determine: 


1. What does he look like to himself, 
and how does he feel about it—secure, 
accepted, successful? 


2. What does life look like to him— 
goals, hopes, fears, interests, problems, 
wishes, etc.? 

3. How do classmates look to him? 

4. What does the teacher look like to 
him? 

5. What does his behavior mean in the 
light of the preceding? 

6. What does the pupil look like from 
where the teacher sits? 

7. What does he look like from where 
his classmates sit? 

8. What does the teacher look like to 
the other pupils in his class? 

9 How can the teacher more ade- 
quately guide this behavior toward the 
goals of education? 


The main area of this committee’s con- 
centration lies within the scope of the 
preceding considerations. 

What is the practical application of 
all this for the teacher in the classroom? 
This question raises problems of class 
organization and the guidance of learn- 
ing activities which would carry us be- 
yond the scope of this committee. To 
deal adequately with these problems, 
we would have to examine such de- 
velopments as the community school, 
unified curricula dealing with common 
learnings, general education, life-ad- 
justment programs, resource-unit tech- 
niques, and pupil-teacher planning. 
This committee can do no more than 
point out the general areas in which the 
solutions to the problems raised are 
most likely to be found. These areas are 
within the province of the Council 
Committee on Individual Growth and 
Development. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Committee feels that at present 
it has three major accomplishments. 
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The first of these is its sense of hav- 
ing found a unique purpose—that of 
promoting in actual practice tech- 
niques by which a teacher may become 
sensitized to pupils as individuals. The 
second is an overview of techniques for 
achieving the purpose, while the third 
is a rather comprehensive development 
of various aspects of one such tech- 
nique—the use of question sheets. The 
first accomplishment has been con- 
cisely stated and delineated earlier in 
this discussion. The second and third 
achievements will be discussed below. 


Ways of Better Understanding 
Children" 


The group has developed a list of 
techniques or practices which have 
been used to help teachers become sen- 
sitive to children as individuals. The 
committee holds no brief for any one 
way but favors the use of a variety 
suited to a particular situation. The list 
of techniques follows: 


1. Background information about chil- 
dren from school records, cumulative 
folders, and similar data 

2. Question sheets—similar to the one 

prepared by our committe 

. Talks with parents 

. Anecdotal records 

. Community groups and agencies as 

sources of information: Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Y’s, clubs, relief, wel- 
fare, public health, etc. 

6. Unfinished stories—teacher would 
start a story and ask the children to 


na kh Ww 


1To Miss Dorothy Welch, graduate student, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ ersity, is due 
much credit for this list. Miss Welch has done 
some work along similar lines. She was in- 
terviewed by Reba Boze, Ovid Parody, and 
Lorne Woollatt of the Council Committee on 
Attention to Individuals. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


finish it. Younger children finish it 
orally and older ones write it out 


. Interpretation of and reaction to - 


tures and photographs: Chil 
would be asked to react to a picture 
or photograph. “What does it mean 
to you? How do you think the child 
in the picture feels?’ What do you 
think the teacher in the picture is 
trying to do?” 


. Doll-house play—teacher listens in 


on the make-believe conversation of 
the children 


. Have a telling time: children tell of 


their week-end experiences, thereby 
prov iding clues to their behavior 


. Role playi ing: Argument on the play- 


ground—*Show me just what hap- 


pened” 


‘ Compositions—child permitted to ex- 


press himself without restraint 


: Autobiographies 
. Class logs—Activities of a day or by 


the week 
Student diaries 


. Check sheet of opportunities for 


human relations 


. Classroom social distance scale 
: Sociograms 
. Time-use 


records—Saturday, Sun- 
day, Monday, periodic follow- -up 


. Class discussions, informal groups or 


committee work 

Listening in or observing during free 
work or free play periods 

Children’s wishes 

Cooperative planning 

Use of value judgments—happiest 
time you can remember, easiest time, 
etc. 


. Leading questions—What do you 


like to do on Sunday, Saturday, etc.? 


. Home visits and contacts 
. A testing program, e.g., achievement, 


personality, mental ability, reading 


’ Opinion polls 
. Skilled observation by teachers 
. Opportunity for informal talks with 


a pupil. 
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In one Council school, each staff 
member checked each item of the 
_ above list showing whether he used the 
technique, did not use it, or did not 
know it. An analysis of the responses 
is being made to discover which tech- 
niques may be used as a basis for study 
by the faculty. Further uses of the 
| above list are mentioned on page 245. 

During 1949-50 the group developed 
a classified list of key questions as men- 
tioned under Technique 2. These ques- 
tions are presented below. 


KEY QUESTIONS 


I. Questions Intended to Draw from 
Pupils Expressions of Their Needs 


A. Personal Feelings—Degree of Con- 
tentment 

1. Do you like being in school? 
Why? 

B. Personal Feelings—Self-Analy sis 

1. What keeps you from being the 

kind of person you want to be? 
(Secondary school) 

. Do you think you are better 
than other children? 

3. Do you feel inferior or have a 
sense of failure? 

4. On what occasions have you 
felt that you failed? 

5. Are you ‘afraid or reluctant to 
recite or talk alone in the class? 

6. What are you doing that you 
know you ‘shouldn’t do? (Ele- 
mentary school) 

C. Group Relations 

1. If you were chosen to work on 
a committee, with whom would 
you like to work? Why that 
special person? 

2. If you could invite a classmate 
home for dinner, whom would 
you choose? Why? 

3. Do you think it is necessary to 
have friends? 
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4- What sort of people do you 
like? 

5. What child do you like best in 
your class? Why? 

6. Do your classmates like you? 

7- Do you like your classmates? 


. Qualities in Teachers 


1. Name some qualities that you 
feel every teacher should have. 

2. What characteristics do you 
like in a teacher? 

3. What characteristics do you 
dislike in a teacher? 


. Teacher Understanding 


1. Is your teacher an understand- 
ing person? 

2. What makes you feel he is (or 
isn’t)? 


. Justice 


1. Do you think teachers are al- 
ways fair? If not, list some ways 
in which you think they are 
unfair. 

2. Are you marked or graded 
fairly? 

3- What type of punishment do 
you receive at home? At school? 

4. When have you been punished 
unjustly? 

5. Are other children fair to you? 


. Adult Pressure 


1. Who expects more of you in 
school—parents or teachers? 
2. Does your teacher expect too 

much of you? 
3. Do your parents expect too 
much of you? 





. Reaction to School 


1. What are you proudest of in 
this school? (Elementary 
school) 

2. What are we doing exception- 
ally well here in our school? 
( Secondary school) 

3. What do you enjoy most at 
school? 

4. What do you like best to do 
in school? 

5. What do you dislike most 
about school? 
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6. What is the nicest thing that 
ever happened to you in 
school? 

7. What is the worst? 

8. What can the school do to 
meet your needs? 

g. Are you afraid to tell your 
teacher about your criticism 
of the school? 

10. Do you feel free to speak your 
mind in your classes? 

I. Making School Better 

1. What do you think you could 
do to improve your school? 

2. What things do you wish we 
had in school that we do not 
have now? 

3. What would you like to see 
changed before your younger 
brothers and sisters come here? 

J. Reaction to Subjects 
1. What subject do you like best? 
Why? 
. What subject do you enjoy 
least? Why? 
3. What do you think you do best 
in? 
4. What do you think you do 
poorest in? 
. Homework and Study 
1. Do you feel there should be 
homework? In what areas es- 
pecially? 
. Do you have enough home- 
work or too much? 
3. How much time should be 
spent on homework? 
4. What type of homework is 
beneficial? 
5. Do you have enough study 
periods? : 
6. Are your assignments always 
clear to you? 


Nw 
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II. Questions Intended to Draw from 


Parents Expressions of the Needs of 
ae Children 
. Do you feel that your child is 
being educated to meet his 
future needs? 


2. How does your child’s home. 
work affect your family life 


USE OF KEY QUESTIONS 


There follows a brief account of the | 
variety of ways in which the questions | 
were used in various situations— jp | 
some cases, written; in others oral; jp 
still others, oral and recorded.” 


In Community A a teacher tried om] 
questions in personal interviews with chil- 
dren of Grades 1 and 2. Ten questions | 
appropriate to the age levels of the chil- 
dren were used. 

Community B made a recording of 
unmet needs “expressed by fifth and ‘sixth 
grade pupils who answ ered selected ques- 
tions in a round-table discussion. A 
PTA president requested that the ques- 
tions and recordings be used in a meetin 
of the organization. Community B also 
used the written questionnaire with a 
sixth grade group, and the results were 
tabulated. 

Community C has worked extensively 
with the questions, and is analyzing the 
results and bringing them to a local staff 
council. Interest has spread to a neighbor- 
ing community. 

Community D used the questions in one 
of its elementary schools in Grades 4, 5, 
and 6. Questions were brought to the at- 
tention of the executive board of the 
PTA before being distributed to the chil- 
dren. An analysis of the responses pro- 
vided a starting point for a subsequent 
PTA group discussion. 

In Community E questions were used 
in fourth and sixth grades and recordings 
were played back in a faculty meeting, 


2 The development of the technique was the 
result of preliminary experimentation in two 
Council communities. The committee listened 
to tape recordings of the free discussion of high 
school students in these communities. Thi 
suggested the questions which went into the 
first draft February 1, 1950. The present list 
was revised March 10, 1950. 
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Elementary principals have discussed the 
question material. It has been used in 
every ninth grade English class. Two 
principals have asked for the return of 
recordings made in their schools to be 
used in Retiey meetings. 

In Community F, the local Unmet 
Needs Committee has used the list of 
questions (1) orally in class groups using 
a wire recorder, (2) in written form, and 
(3) in teacher-pupil conferences. 


NEXT STEPS® 


There are several courses of action 
which the committee might follow. 
Three of these are briefly discussed be- 
low. 

Handbook. One possibility would 
be the development of a handbook 
containing a brief description of the 
various techniques which teachers 
could use in “walking around pupils” 
as previously described in this report. 
In addition to the description of the 
techniques, a section could be devoted 
to the reporting of actual classroom 
uses of the various means of studying 
individual pupils. Another use that could 
be made of the handbook would be to 
have it serve as a survey instrument 
through which the committee could 
find out the extent of current practice 


’This report marks a jumping-off point for 
discovering what teachers are doing to in- 
crease their awareness of each pupil as an in- 
dividual. At present the group is working ac- 
tively on the handbook. As a contribution to 
the handbook, a survey of current practice in 
Council schools is being undertaken through 
the use of a questionnaire technique. 


relative to the use of the individual 
techniques. Such a survey of practice 
might well be used to discover and 
foster the development of new tech- 
niques and devices for the study of in- 
dividual pupils. 

Advisory teams. Another possible 
next step would be for the committee 
to organize advisory teams who could 
go into the field and serve as consult- 
ants to interested school systems. The 
members of such teams could be re- 
cruited from the committee and from 
the successful classroom practitioners 
discovered or developed by the com- 
mittee. This advisory experience of the 
field teams could then be reported and 
disseminated among member schools. 

Teacher training. The activities 
mentioned above would be closely 
related to in-service educational pro- 
grams for teachers and doubtless would 
do much to further the committee’s ob- 
jective of “helping teachers to become 
more sensitive to pupils as individuals,” 
but perhaps the work of the commit- 
tee might be carried into the field of 
teacher education. The committee 
could investigate the present practices 
of teachers colleges relative to the prob- 
lem of “helping teachers to become 
more senstive to pupils as individuals.” 
Perhaps the work of the committee 
could make a contribution to the de- 
velopment of more effective programs 
of teacher education in addition to 
stimulating in-service programs. 


[See page 246 for list of committee members.) 
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CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS* 


ISTORIANS reporting on mid-twentieth 

century American public schools will, 
in all probability, give extensive attention to 
the problems of curriculum improvement. 
Criticisms of the schools today center 
largely in what has or has not been done 
by way of changing the curriculum. Proba- 
bly the major preoccupation of professional 
groups and lay groups working with the 
schools is curriculum modification. 

This widespread activity and concern sug- 
gest the possibility of a great body of pro- 
fessional literature describing and analyzing 
the programs and activities through which 
professional, lay, and pupil groups are par- 
ticipating in this ground swell of curriculum 
activity. On the contrary, while there are 
many "descriptions of isolated curriculum 
improvement activities, little information is 
available regarding current programs being 
sponsored by total school systems. 

This major deficiency in the professional 
literature is markedly reduced with the pub- 
lication of Curriculum Improvement in Pub- 
lic School Systems. Hollis L. Caswell, in 
five opening chapters, presents a setting as 
well as bases for analysis of present-day cur- 
riculum programs. In a very insightful 
chapter he traces the history of curriculum 
change in America, pointing out some of 
the major influences. This is followed by a 
sharp presentation of the basic factors which 
make continuing curriculum improvement a 
necessity. Then, through an analysis of 
changes in practice relative to the means 
for fostering curriculum change, and a de- 
lineation of principles for the administra- 

*By Hollis L. Caswell and Associates. Pub- 


lished by Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1950. 
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tion of curriculum improvement programs, 
the background is given for a series of cri- 
teria to be used in evaluating curriculum 
programs. These criteria deal with scope 
and purpose, administration, lay participa- 
tion, procedures, committees, curriculum 
materials, guidance, pupil participation and 
evaluation. 

Nine excellent reports follow, each writ- 
ten by one or more individuals associated 
with some public school curriculum pro- 
gram. The coverage of each of the reports 
reveals very careful planning with the re- 
sult that most of them present quite com- 
pletely the purpose, or conception under- 
lying the program, the organization of the 
school system as it provides for the curricu- 
lum program, personnel and their relations, 
system-wide vs. individual school emphases, 
council, committees, and other organizing 
groups. Procedures such as workshops and 
committees, teacher, pupil and lay partici- 
pation, curriculum materials, communica- 
tion problems and their handling, methods 
of evaluating programs, and shifts in em- 
phasis over the years. 

The time and financial investments in cur- 
riculum improvement today, as well as the 
urgency of the need for such activity, make 
this an especially appropriate occasion for 
the appearance of a book which describes 
best practices and also presents reasoned 
and insightful guides for evaluating and 
judging them. Those interested in curric- 
ulum improvement, whether they be in col- 
leges and universities or in public schools, 
will find this book stimulating and useful. 

Gorpon N. Mackenzie 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
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Frances E. Farvey. Student Participa- 
tion in College Administration.* 


The college, as an organic and con- 
tributing component of a democratic so- 
ciety, should develop mature, responsible 
individuals. This project deals with the 
existing forms and functions of student 
participation in college administration, the 
historical development of these forms, and 
their philosophical and practical significance 
for the field of education. 

The sources of material for this study 
were threefold: first, publications in the 
field of student participation, educational 
philosophy, sociology, psychology, and 
political science and student handbooks, 
catalogues, and other printed bulletins of 
selected colleges; second, the author’s per- 
sonal experience as a student and faculty 
member; and third, correspondence and 
conversations with administrators, faculty 
members, students, and staff members of 
several colleges of varying types. Corre- 
spondence in connection with this study 
was carried on with eighteen colleges. 

The primary reference for the study is 
the four-year liberal arts college. No at- 
tempt has been made to describe the so- 
called average with respect to student par- 
ticipation in college administration, but 
illustrative material from specific colleges is 
presented to demonstrate the areas in which 
students can and do participate. From a 
study of this material, certain trends be- 
come apparent and certain limited conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

The objectives of student participation in 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


college administration are directly pertinent 
to and essential for the general aims of 
education. Such participation provides train- 
ing for citizenship and education for respon- 
sibility in present-day society, allows for 
student expression with a release of tension 
through constructive activities, and en- 
courages the development of effective 
leadership and legitimate dissent in the 
framework of a democracy. 

An important consideration in regard 
to student participation is the area or areas 
in which it can function effectively. Stu- 
dent participation in the social program 
and in certain phases of extracurricular 
activities is usual. It is somewhat less com- 
mon to have student participation in extra- 
class discipline. The honor system, to men- 
tion one specific area of function, has been 
highly successful on some campuses; on 
others, it has been discarded after trial. This 
indicates that the general constellation of 
factors in the college situation determines 
the effectiveness of any specific form of 
participation. Utilization of students in 
orientation programs for new students is 
proving to be a valuable new form of par- 
ticipation. Illustrative situations are pre- 
sented in which students are actively par- 
ticipating in the determination of students’ 
marks, academic rules and regulations, and 
the planning of the college curriculum. 
In certain colleges, the students play an 
active role in public relations, admissions, 
vocational guidance, certain fiscal policies, 
and many other areas commonly reserved 
for college administrators. The practices in 
effect at Antioch College, Bennington Col- 
lege, Mt. Holyoke College, Sarah Law- 
rence, Talladega, and George Williams 


College are reported in some detail since 
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they represent successful experiments in 
atensive student participation in all phases 
of college life. In too many colleges today 
qudent participation is still directed by 
gculty or administration, discipline is im- 

sed from without, and the students have 
few responsibilities or opportunities for co- 
operative action in determining policies, 
rocedures, and standards by which they 
we expected to abide. 
| From a survey of recent forms of student 
participation and from the pertinent litera- 
ure, certain trends become apparent. There 
igs been a transition from student govern- 
ment to community government, in which 
there is Cooperative action by students, 
faculty, and administrative officers in plan- 
sing, determining policy, and developing 
nd applying standards. The formation of 
gudent-faculty committees made up of in- 
rested, active, and responsible members 
tas proved highly successful in many 
instances. New concepts of the leader and 
the follower, and the significance of group 
organization are discussed and their implica- 
ions for education are considered. 

Student participation can be promoted 
through the development of favorable at- 
tudes and beliefs and a sense of group 
responsibility. Specific and practical aids 
for stimulating student participation are 
also considered. Common difficulties in the 
field of student participation have to do 
with the delegation of authority, the im- 
maturity of students, and the areas of 
function appropriate for student action. 
Methods of handling these difficulties are 
discussed. The presence of some person or 
group of persons with sincere faith in the 
democratic method and in students’ ability 
to profit from this method is essential for 
wecess in organizing and promoting stu- 
dent participation. 


Leo M. Casey. Development of a Re- 
port on Certain Practices of Financially 
Favored Schools.* 


The purpose of this project was to co- 
ordinate and otherwise assist a committee 
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of sixteen teachers and administrators from 
the Metropolitan School Study Council in 
their efforts toward the development of a 
report on the newest practices in teaching 
the basic fields of knowledge. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council 
conducted an intensive search of its seventy 
member school systems for new practices 
in this area of teaching. School personnel 
described these innovations on special forms 
and forwarded them to the Council offices. 
Over five hundred such descriptions were 
received. 

The Committee on the Basic Fields of 
Knowledge was selected by the Council, 
mainly on the basis of scores on a self- 
rating test covering the content of the sec- 
tion on the basic fields of knowledge which 
appeared in the 1943 publication of the 
Council, What Schools Can Do. 

The committee met for nine full-day 
sessions between October, 1948 and May, 
1949. The early meetings were devoted to 
evaluating the five hundred practices which 
the teachers in Council schools had for- 
warded for consideration. To facilitate 
evaluation the group established criteria 
based on sociological, philosophical, and 
psychological principles and factors of 
efficiency. 

Later meetings were concerned with the 
structure and content of the group’s final 
report. Between meetings the writer, as co- 
ordinator, spent time in follow-up, re- 
search, and administrative details. He 
worked closely with eleven other coordina- 
tors who were engaged in similar activities 
with other committees. Frequent meetings 
of the coordinators were held to discuss 
common problems. 

All possible activities of the committee 
were conducted by democratic processes. 
The group selected its own officers and 
decided specific policy and action, while 
continuing to operate within the broad 
framework outlined by the Council. Wide 
use was made of subcommittee work, with 
results reported to the committee-of-the- 
whole prior to final approval. 
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In light of this study the following con- 
clusions seem justified. 

Channels for all to express themselves 
should be available if a large group is to 
achieve maximum potential. It was found 
that subcommittees of four or five persons 
afforded this opportunity. 

The presence of a coordinator is im- 
portant. He is able to assume responsibility 
for certain planning and action aspects 
which could not be handled efficiently by 
the group as a whole or any other com- 
mittee member. 

If democratic group work is to be ef- 
fective, this coordinator should not possess 
status leadership of the group. 

Adequate clerical and stenographic aid 
permits much more effective use of com- 
mittee efforts. 

Allocation of time is a major factor in 
committee work. After the initial orienta- 
tion period, meetings should be held at 
intervals sufficiently brief to prevent loss of 
continuity; probably no longer apart than 
two weeks. 


AvuRELIO EuGENE FLorio. Driver Educa- 
tion and Training: A Guide to Teacher 
Preparation.* 


Because of increased interest in driver 
education and training in secondary schools 
there is need for professionally prepared 
teachers in this area of education. This 
project is a guide to aid the teacher-super- 
visor, college teacher, and administrator of 
teacher-education institutions in developing 
a basic course for use in _ professional 
preparation of secondary school teachers of 
driver education and training. 

The writer gathered data from many 
private and public organizations interested 
in traffic safety and surveyed the literature 
of state departments of education and high 
school and college courses of study in driver 
education. Personal interviews and corre- 
spondence with many of the leading au- 
thorities on this subject also assisted in 
crystallizing the thinking that helped for- 
mulate this guide. 


The materials and ideas presented in the 
project came originally from exposure to | 
the previously mentioned sources. For the | 
ensuing three years they were further de- 
veloped in several intensive one-week 
seminars for college professors and hj 
school teachers, as well as in regular fy] 
semester college courses in a teacher-educa. 
tion institution. 

Mere exposure to the material presented 
will not qualify a teacher to do effective 
work in driver education and training, 
Teachers in this area require the same basic 
qualifications as good teachers in any are 
of teaching. This subject goes beyond the 
mere teaching of driving rules and reguk- 
tions and safe practices. The teacher will 
have the opportunity to develop in students 
such desirable traits as courtesy, coopera- 
tion, and acceptance of responsibility, as 
well as good driving techniques. 

The Guide is divided into five main areas: 


I. General Overview of Driver Educa- 
tion and Training 

II. Basic Information for Developing the 
Course of Study 

Ill. Developing Criteria and Suggested 
Units for Classroom Instruction 

IV. The Laboratory Phase of Driver Edv- 
cation and Training | 

V. The Administration of a High School 
Course in Driver Education and 
Training 


A thorough coverage of these areas by the 
teacher should develop the competencies 
desired. The material has been selected to 
fit into a teacher-education course meeting 
twice a week in the classroom and twice a 
week in the laboratory or in a dual-con- 
trolled automobile for one semester. 
Driver education could be offered in 
most teacher-education institutions. One of 
the most important problems challenging 
society today is the urgent need to reduce 
the loss of life and property caused by 
accidents on the highways. Statistics show 
that young drivers are responsible for more 
than their share of these accidents. In 
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1946, this group of young drivers was in- 
volved in 24.8 per cent of all fatal acci- 
dents. In 1947, the percentage was 25.3. 
Last year it rose to 26.9. The number of 
young people who drive automobiles in- 
creases each year. Boys and girls are eager 
to learn to drive as soon as they reach the 
age of sixteen. If, as statistics show, a large 
proportion of the accidents that now occur 
involve drivers in the younger age groups, 
then it can be assumed that an increase in 
the number of youthful drivers is likely to 
mean an increase in our accident rate. 

One answer to this problem is to de- 
velop a well-planned program of driver 
education and training in the secondary 
schools, effectively taught by competent, 
well-prepared teachers. The materials pre- 
sented in this Guide will aid in the teacher- 
education program. 


RicHarD ELtmMer JAMERSON. The Ad- 
ministration of Intercollegiate Swim- 
ming in the United States.* 


History has furnished bountiful evidence 
that swimming is one of man’s most 
pleasurable and useful activities. Organized 
competition has served to perfect the art 
and science of swimming, which is now 
recognized as an integral part of the edu- 
cation of youth in the United States. 

As a phase of the program of inter- 
collegiate athletics, competitive swimming 
provides the opportunity for the gifted in- 
dividual to achieve success and recognition, 
which are desirable educational goals. This 
does not detract from the necessity for 
providing a program of swimming for all 
students, since the intercollegiate program 
emerges from the broad foundation of 
swimming as taught in the program of 
physical education. 

The purpose of this study is to consider 
the administration of intercollegiate swim- 
ming as one phase of the total collegiate 
athletic program and the contribution it can 
make to the welfare of the participants and 
other interested persons. Consideration is 
given to four major areas: (1) the National 


Collegiate Athletic Association Swimming 
Rules Committee, (2) the College Swim- 
ming Coaches Association of America, (3) 
rules and regulations governing intercol- 
legiate swimming, and (4) administrative 
guides relating to the conduct of inter- 
collegiate swimming contests. 

The first two areas concern the govern- 
ing bodies of intercollegiate swimming. 
They are discussed with respect to present 
organization, practices, and recommended 
changes. The third area represents the gen- 
eral rules governing intercollegiate swim- 
ming contests. The historical development 
of the rules of intercollegiate swimming 
and an evaluation of the present rules in 
light of accepted educational criteria, with 
suggested recodifications, have been con- 
sidered. The fourth area concerns a dis- 
cussion of administrative functions for 
which the swimming coach is directly re- 
sponsible in conducting a swimming meet. 

The conclusions drawn from the study 
indicate that: (1) intercollegiate swimming 
is by and large conducted upon an ac- 
ceptable educational basis; (2) the govern- 
ing organizations should consider making 
certain changes in their present practices in 
order to bring them in line with sound 
educational practices; (3) the rules and 
regulations, with few exceptions, conform 
to the educational ideals implied in the 
criteria against which they were evaluated; 
(4) if the maximum educational outcomes 
are to be expected there is need for many 
institutions to improve their over-all ad- 
ministrative practices with respect to the 
conduct of intercollegiate swimming con- 
tests; and (5) the future of intercollegiate 
swimming as an educational activity is 
dependent upon the continued efforts of 
those responsible for its administration to 
evaluate periodically their practices in light 
of accepted educational criteria. Such evalu- 
ations, with continuous adjustment of prac- 
tices, should prevent swimming from com- 
mitting some of the errors common to other 
sports in the program of intercollegiate 
athletics. 
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Cuarves Jay Skipmore. A Study of the 
Newly Organized Course in Marriage 
and Family Living at Columbia College 
as a Functional Class.* 


This study presents a qualitative and a 
quantitative analysis and evaluation, in so far 
as possible, of the newly organized Marriage 
and Family Living course at Columbia 
College as a functional class. 

A pragmatic approach has been used, 
rather than a controlled experimental 
method. In nearly all cases qualitative inter- 
pretations of the data have provided 
hunches, hints, intuitions, and insights for 
improving future courses. 

Data were obtained from the following 
sources: 

1. Application blanks were filled in by 
all students, indicating personal data and 
reasons for taking the class. 

2. The Personal Data Forms yielded con- 
siderable factual information about the 
backgrounds of the students. 

3. The Student Interest Check Lists com- 
pared the interests and values of the students 
on 35 selected topics on family life at the 
beginning and end of the semester. 

4. The Attitude Scales, administered at 
the beginning and end of the semester, pro- 
vided information on controversial topics in 
marriage and family living. During the 
semester some changes took place in the at- 
titudes of the students. 

5. The Individual Interviews, conducted 
at the beginning and end of the semester re- 
vealed interests, needs, problems, and reac- 
tions of the students concerning most phases 
of the Marriage and Family Living course. 

6. Analysis of the Tape Recordings of the 
class sessions indicated the emphasis on con- 
tent and the methods of teaching. 

7. The literature on marriage education 
was covered to assist in evaluating the 
Columbia College course as a functional 
class. 

8. Insight and understanding of student 
thinking were gained from their papers and 
reports. 


General implications resulting from this 
study are as follows: 

A functional course in marriage and fam. 
ily living recognizes worth-while aims and 
goals of its students. Determining the aims 
and goals for a particular class provides a 
focus for a more meaningful course. 

For genuine understanding of students it 
is necessary to know their interests, prob- 
lems, and needs in light of their present and 
future family adjustments. 

Data from such devices as application 
blanks, personal data forms, personality 
tests, interest check lists, attitude scales, and 
individual interviews are helpful in under- 
standing students. 

Such a course provides a dynamic educa- 
tional environment including competent 
human resources, adequate physical setting, 
useful content, a variety of methods and 
materials, and individual counseling. It also 
stimulates wholesome changes in attitudes 
and behavior patterns of the students. 

Evaluation and research on all phases of 
marriage and family living by students, in- 
structors, and professional workers from all 
disciplines of human behavior lead to more 
objective data and information on family 
living. ; 

A functional course in marriage and fam- 
ily living is of value to its students. 


Lioyp G. Sutrett. The Public School, 
Democracy, and the Local School 
Board.* 


This project is primarily a source book 
designed for members of local public school 
boards. The purpose of the selected read- 
ings and interpretive comments is to provide 
background materials which will help board 
members to develop a more adequate con- 
ception of the role of the public schools in 
American democracy. It was decided to ad- 
dress this project to board members because 
of the crucial role which local school boards 
play in the organization, maintenance, and 
conduct of American public education. 

In this period of social transition the re- 
sponsibility of the board for making school 
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licies that will guide public education to- 
ward the fulfillment of democratic values 
becomes both more important and more 
difficult. More important, because many of 
the traditional American policies must now 
be re-examined and re-formulated to pre- 
serve our democratic way of life. More dif- 
ficult, because the American public is now 
divided about the direction in which recon- 
struction should move, and various pressure 
groups seek to make the schools agencies of 
their special interests. There is real danger 
that school boards may adopt policies which 
satisfy the immediate demands of these pres- 
sure groups to the detriment of long-run 
values in American democracy and educa- 
tion. 

This project, therefore, has been organ- 
ized around fundamental concepts which 
form the very heart of our American heri- 
tage and which are threatened by certain 
developments in the present educational 
situation. These concepts include: freedom 
of inquiry; teaching and learning; devotion 
to a tax-supported common school that will 
serve equally all children regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin; and the im- 
portance of maintaining the secular public 
school, grounded as it is in the basic demo- 
cratic principle of separation of church and 
state. 

In developing this project the literature of 
the past and the present was studied with a 
view to selecting those items which would 
best serve the purposes of the study. The 
readings were taken from historical and 
contemporary sources—from public docu- 
ments, reports, and records of educational 
bodies, significant actions of educational 
authorities, and court decisions, as well as 
from the writings and speeches of individ- 
uals. These readings were selected with 
the idea in mind that members of local 
school boards would be the readers. Within 
the section devoted to each of the demo- 
cratic values selected for emphasis in this 
volume, the readings, as well as the interpre- 
tive comments, were used to build up a posi- 
tive appreciation of the value under con- 


sideration, and they were likewise used to 
demonstrate threats to basic elements in our 
democratic tradition. 

This project accepts the idea that public 
education has the responsibility of develop- 
ing democratic ideas, ideals, and attitudes in 
the young. It is concerned that the direction 
of our schools be in the hands of those who 
know what American democracy means and 
who are committed to public education as 
an implementation of that democracy. It 
appeals to members of local public school 
boards to base their decisions relating to 
policies for public education on criteria de- 
rived from our American democratic heri- 
tage. Only by so doing can they help to pre- 
serve and develop a free school for free men 
in a free society. 


Lewis A. Hess. An Analysis of Under- 
graduate Teacher Education Program 
for Men Majoring in Physical Educa- 
tion at the Ohio State University.* 


The purpose of this study is to examine 
the undergraduate teacher-education pro- 
gram for men majoring in physical educa- 
tion at The Ohio State University. It is 
hoped that this analysis will shed light on 
existing problems and that suggestions and 
recommendations for improving the pro- 
gram will follow. 

The examination of the program is based 
upon criteria drawn from the literature con- 
cerning teacher education. These criteria 
have evolved as a general consensus of 
studies concerned with teacher education. 
In no case has every segment of the pro- 
gram been referred to and analyzed. Only 
those parts have been discussed which are 
considered problem areas as a result of 
teacher-education studies. 

The undergraduate teacher-education 
program for the preparation of physical ed- 
ucation teachers as well as other teachers is 
concerned with the whole body of experi- 
ences which make up the activities of the 
student under the direct or indirect control 
of the college. The teacher-education func- 
tion of the department of physical educa- 
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tion is divided into five parts: recruitment 
and selection of students; orientation and 
guidance; professional preparation; place- 
ment; and follow-up into the teaching pro- 
fession. Actually, in a well-conceived pro- 
gram these segments or functions cannot be 
put into separate compartments. Each is 
dependent upon the other and each func- 
tions in relation to the strength of the other. 
Such a division, however, lends this project 
to a systematic, clear analysis of the pro- 
gram as it functions at The Ohio State 
University. 

Drawing heavily on recent literature in 
teacher education, and mindful of weak- 
nesses apparent in the school physical edu- 
cation programs in the state of Ohio, sets of 
criteria have been developed for each of 
the aforementioned segments of the pro- 
gram, mainly from a synthesis of several re- 
cent comprehensive studies in teacher edu- 
cation.! 

The analysis of the undergraduate 
teacher-education curriculum for the prep- 
aration of men teachers of physical educa- 
tion at The Ohio State University in light 
of criteria set forth in this study has resulted 
in the following recommendations: 

1. A definite effort should be made to 


1The National Conference on Undergraduate 
Professional Preparation In Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Jackson's 
Mill, Weston, West Virginia, May 16-27, 1948. 

John G. Flowers, Allen D. Patterson, Florence 
B. Stratemeyer, and Margaret Lindsey, School 
and Community Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education. 

The Commission on Teacher Education, 
The Improvement of Teacher Education. 

Maurice E. Troyer, and Robert C. Pace, 
Evaluation of Teacher Education. 

H. Harrison Clarke, “Justification for Es- 
tablishing Minimum Standards for Preparation 
of Physical Education Personnel.” College 
Physical Education Association Proceedings, 
December 1947, pp. 53-60. 

T. Erwin Blesh. “Evaluation Criteria in Physi- 
cal Education.” Research Quarterly, XVIII 
(May, 1946), pp. 114-26. 

T. Erwin Blesh. “An Analysis of the Prewar 
Certification Requirements for Teachers of 
Health and Physical Education in the Forty- 
eight States.” Research Quarterly, XVIII 
(March, 1947), pp. 54-61. 


recruit students who possess attributes 
which are recognized as desirable for physi- 
cal education teachers. 

2. The health examination procedure 
should be improved so that it will be of 
greater assistance in the selection and guid- 
ance aspects of the program. 

3- At the end of the first year the Uni- 
versity should utilize every resource to 
evaluate each student’s promise of success 
or failure. 

4. The Education Survey 407 course 
should be continued as a one or two credit 
course during the freshman and sophomore 
years. 

5. The University should make a study of 
the problem of general education, in an ef- 
fort to develop broad general courses, draw- 
ing their materials from more inclusive di- 
visions of knowledge. 

6. The activity courses, Physical Educa- 
tion 411-12-13-14-15-16, should be given 
curricular status and become required pro- 
fessional courses of two credits each. 

7. Directed field experiences should be 
more effectively planned. 

8. A period of full-time student teaching 
should be included in each student’s pro- 
gram during the first or second quarter of 
his senior year. 

9. The department of physical education 
should develop a curriculum to prepare 
school health educators. 

10. Curriculum materials should be devel- 
oped which will be suited to the preparation 
of physical education teachers and super- 
visors at the elementary level. 

11. A visitation type of follow-up service 
should be instituted particularly to be of 
service to first-year teachers and others in 
need of consultations. 


Henry P. Smiru. The Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials in the Music Curric- 


ulum of the Public Schools of Akron, 
Ohio.* 


Many music educators have expressed the 
opinion that the proper use of audio-visual 
materials can put music education on 4 
broader operating basis, making it possible 
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to organize serious, rewarding music study 
at all levels. 

The purpose of this project was to demon- 
strate how audio-visual materials might be 
used to advantage in a program of music 
education. The project plan involved the 
observation of the use of these materials in 
dealing with specific phases of music in- 
sruction. For this purpose, the problems 
and needs of the Akron public school music 
curriculum were selected by the teachers 
and administrators and the selection and use 
of audio-visual materials were guided by 
the goals and objectives of that curriculum. 
Although teachers, administrators, and stu- 
dents were encouraged whenever possible to 
express opinions regarding the effectiveness 
of these materials, the study was concerned 
with their use and was by no means set up 
as a formal evaluative study. 

The conclusions of this project indicate 
that audio-visual materials can contribute 
toward more effective music learning. Two 
important factors, however, must be con- 
sidered. First, the quality of available audio- 
visual materials needs to be improved, this 
being particularly true with regard to sound 
films. Second, teachers must be instructed 
in the techniques of effective utilization of 
audio-visual materials in dealing with prob- 
lems of music instruction. There are enough 
good materials available at present to ex- 
pand the scope of the every day music les- 
son. The greatest value of these materials lies 
in their power to stimulate interest in and 
promote the desired attitude toward music. 

More specifically, the intelligent use of 
ages materials: 

. Provides models for imitation in the 
caching of rote songs in primary grades. 

. Forms the basis for a broad program 
of on thm activities by providing the neces- 
sary musical accompaniment. 

Affords means for bridging the gap be- 
tween ear-rote and eye-note singing activi- 
ties. 

4. Aids in the study of the recognition 
of musical instruments through sight and 
sound. 


5. Stimulates interest in the study of 
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stringed instruments by demonstrating their 
characteristics. 

6. Measures pupil progress, provides 
means for objective analysis, and furnishes 
models for interpretation in the piano class. 

7. Provides means for speeding up the 
process of learning violin technique. 

8. Furnishes experience with a wide va- 
riety of musical performances, thereby 
forming a basis for a junior high school 
general music course. 

g. Enriches and clarifies text material in 
the music history class. 

10. Provides means for studying the struc- 
ture of music in the music theory class. 

11. Serves to stimulate and inspire stu- 
dents in concert band performances and 
speeds up the learning of marching band 
techniques. 

12. Presents models for song interpreta- 
tion, provides means for gauging student 
progress and for making objective analysis 
of individual and group performance in 
voice class and vocal ensembles. 


Erze, Witiuoir. A Study of Musical 
Interpretation Particularly as Related to 


Certain Symphonies “by Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart.* 


This study is divided into four main parts, 
which deal, respectively, with the meaning 
of interpretation; the important elements of 
music interpretation; factors which affect 
musical interpretation; and an application of 
the evidence presented in the first three 
parts to the interpretation of certain sym- 
phonies by Wolfgang Amadens Mozart. 

The project begins with a discussion of 
the meaning of music interpretation, the 
subjective and objective elements present 
when music is interpreted, and certain prin- 
ciples of musical expression found in the 
writings of Mathis Lussy, Adolph Christiani, 
Karl Czerny, and Richard Wagner. 

Next the author considers the effect of 
environment upon music interpretation and 
taste. Illustrative examples are drawn from 
the writings of Charles Burney, C. P. E. 
Bach, Leopold and Wolfgang Mozart, Rich- 
ard Wagner, and Felix Weingartner. This is 
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followed by a consideration of the musical 
precepts of Joachim Quantz, C. P. E. Bach, 
and Leopold Mozart as expressed in their 
musical treatises, and of the concepts of 
Quantz, Leopold Mozart, C.P.E. Bach, 
Berlioz, Wagner, Weingartner, and early 
writers, with respect to the determination of 
tempo, tempo alteration, and the fermata. 

There follow a chapter concerned with 
embellishments employed in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century as discussed by 
Quantz, Leopold Mozart, and C. P. E. Bach, 
and one concerned with the matter of phras- 
ing and dynamics, drawing upon the pre- 
cepts of such musicians as Rousseau, Quantz, 
Wolfgang Mozart, Leopold Mozart, Chris- 
tiani, Lussy, Berlioz, Bulow, Weingartner. 

A section including three chapters dis- 
cusses faulty conducting techniques which 
affect music interpretation, the mechanical 
and human factors which affect the fidelity 
of phonograph recordings used in the study 
of music interpretation, and musical instru- 
ments and other factors which may have 
affected the interpretation of music during 
the time of Wolfgang Mozart. 

The final chapter applies the musical pre- 
cepts set forth in the preceding chapters 
to the interpretation of three symphonies by 
Wolfgang Mozart: the Symphony in D, K. 
385, the Symphony in E Flat, K. 543, and 
the Symphony in G Minor, K. 550. 


STANLEY SYDNEY WynstrRaA. The World 
of Work.* 


An important means of developing better 
educational experiences for pupils is through 
the identification of worth-while practices 
and making the know-how and techniques 
of these practices available to all teachers. 

The purposes of this project were to as- 
semble adequate descriptions of the best 
practices being used in the schools of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council in de- 


veloping vocational competence, and to 
make these available in printed form. 

The report is the work of a committee of 
educators from the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. 

Several hundred descriptions of practices 
designed to develop vocational competence 
were gathered from teachers in Couneil 
schools. Each practice was considered by the 
teacher reporting it to be superior to an 
included in Window VIII of What Schools 
Can Do. From these practices and those con- 
tained in What Schools Can Do, more than 
one hundred forty were selected by the 
committee for inclusion in the report. 

The practices were grouped into ten 
major classifications: attitudes, organization 
and adequacy of program, cooperation of 
the public, individualization and flexibility, 
occupational information, correlation of 
subject matter, enriching and exploratory 
activities, occupational laboratory, experi- 
ences in productive work, and guidance, 
placement, and follow-up. 

In order to make the report as usable as 
possible, the committee has provided a brief 
introduction to each major section indicat- 
ing the general objectives of the practices 
included. The setting and grade level in 
which each practice described was used are 
also indicated. 

The committee expects that the report 
will be used not only as a guide to practices 
other teachers or schools have used success- 
fully but as a source of ideas from which 
to develop additional good practices. The 
committee does not believe that all the good 
practices in use in Council schools are in- 
cluded in the report, or that any teacher or 
school will use all the practices described. 

It is believed that the report will prove 
of interest to parents and others who may 
assist in the development of a better school 
program. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Tue Macmillan Company is publishing 
Emeritus Professor William H. Kilpatrick’s 
summary of his work in education, entitled 
Philosophy in Education. His biography, by 
Samuel Tannenbaum, one of his former stu- 
dents, is on Harper’s 1951 list. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


An Italian translation of Professor Arthur 
T. Jersild’s Child Psychology, third edition, 
is now in preparation (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
publishers). This is the fourth foreign edi- 
tion of Child Psychology published or in 
press. 


Proressor Robert L. Thorndike delivered 
an All-College Lecture, “Marks Without 
Tears,” at the College on December 8. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Creative Leadership of Adult Education, by 
Paul L. Essert, is scheduled for publication 
in June. Professor Essert has also contrib- 
uted several articles on this topic to The 
Nation’s Schools and Teachers College Rec- 
ord, and has collaborated on an article with 
John Henry Bass, research assistant in the 
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Institute of Adult Education, which will 


appear in the 1950 edition of The American 
Yearbook. 


Cuter Scout of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Emeritus Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, has 
received the honorary degrees of LL.D. 
from Culver-Stockton College and L.H.D. 
from Illinois Wesleyan University. He has 
also received the highest honorary awards in 
scouting from Finland, Mexico, and the 
Philippines, and has been decorated by 
Prince Bodouin, now King of Belgium. He 
spoke on “Youth Today” at the annual 
meeting of Rotary International, and also 
at the annual Lions International Meeting. 


THe appointment of nine doctoral candi- 
dates as assistants to outstanding school 
executives in the metropolitan New York 
City area and the New York State Educa- 
tion Department in Albany was announced 
in December by Professor Daniel R. Davi ies, 
coordinator of the new Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration. These ap- 
pointments mark the opening of the “intern- 
ship” phase of the project, which began 
August 1, 1950, with a grant of $450,000 
from the Kellogg Foundation. It is part of 
a national program designed to prepare 
better school administrators and improve 
the administration of schools. 


Division III 
Instruction 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


AccorpinG to Dr. Harry WILLIAMs, head of 
the science department at the Horace Mann 
School, and an Instructor in the Department 
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of the Teaching of Natural Sciences, their 
two-year experience with the semimicro 
method in chemistry has indicated that it is 
safer than the macro method, more econom- 
ical, and of greater educational benefit to 
students. Savings of about 30 per cent on 
individual desk apparatus and of 4o per cent 
on chemicals have been made. 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


A Curriculum Service Center designed to 
help schools and colleges improve their edu- 
cational programs has been established. The 
Center, an affiliate of the Department, offers 
consultant service to public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, community 
colleges, and teachers colleges. 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne acted as the 
chairman of a work group at the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, in December. The group’s 
topic was “Contributions to Family Life to 
Help the Personality Development.” 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Tue National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish held its annual meeting at Milwaukee 
in November. Professor Lennox Grey was 
elected first vice-president. Other staff 
members participating in the meeting were 
Professor Arno J. Jewett and Louis Forsdale. 


FINE ARTS 


Dr. Edwin Ziegfield served as the resource 
person of the work group entitled “The 
Significance of Aesthetic Experience and 
Artistic Expression for Health and Person- 
ality Development,” during the Mid-century 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth in Washington, D. C., in December. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressors Raymond Burrows and Anthony 


Loudis appeared as a two-piano team on the 
January 7 broadcast of Piano Playhouse, 
Professor Loudis, head of the University of 
Delaware music department, is in New York 
during his sabbatical leave, One of the fea- 
tured numbers, the “Surrealist Afterlude 
#6,” was composed by Harold Triggs of 
the Teachers College music department 
and dedicated to the Burrows-Loudis team, 


HOME ECONOMICS 


On October 20, at the annual banquet of the 
American Dietetic Association, Professor 
Mary deGarmo Bryan, food service super- 
visor, became the sixth recipient of the 
Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award. This 
award, made possible by an anonymous gift 
of $5000 to a St. Louis hospital in 1944, is 
the highest honor the Association bestows, 


Tue new president of the Greater New 
York Dietetic Association is Miss Alta B. 
Atkinson, food service manager at Teachers 
College, who was elected for a two year term. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


To help reduce the high accident rate 
among teen-age drivers, a driver education 
course for teachers in New York State was 
held at Teachers College during the week 
of December 11. The course was sponsored 
by the Department, in cooperation with the 
American Automobile Association and the 
Automobile Club of New York. 


Division [V 
Nursing Education 


Tue Division of Nursing Education was 
hostess for a National Curriculum Confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Six Na- 
tional Nursing Organizations on November 
13, 14, and 15. Miss Mary Connor was 
chairman, and Professor Ralph Fields was 
consultant to the conference. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


Advanced School of 


Education 


A Guide for Program Service in Adult Ed- 
ucation, a manual written by Professor 
Ralph B. Spence in collaboration with Mrs. 
Angelica W. Cass, may be purchased at the 
Bureau of Publications. Mrs. Cass, a student, 
js employed by the New York State Bureau 
of Adult Education. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Durtnc November, December and January, 
Professor Norton Beach held a series of two- 
dav drive-in conferences in ten cities 
throughout the south and southwest. Dur- 
ing the spring months, conferences will be 
held in cities in the east, west, and north- 
west. 

Participants in these meetings include 
superintendents of schools who are members 
of the Associated Public School Systems, an 
Institute affiliate, reporters for Know-How 
magazine, chairmen of local steering com- 
mittees, teachers cooperating with the Citi- 
zenship Education Project, and board mem- 
bers. Representatives of the Citizenship Proj- 
ect assisted in each of these meetings, and 
representatives of the Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration assisted in the 
eastern regional meetings. Additional par- 
ticipants were Professors John K. Norton, 
Daniel R. Davies, and Paul R. Mort, and Dr. 
Abel A. Hanson. 


FirTeeN area conferences during November 
and December, under Professor Frank W. 
Cyr, director of the Central School Study, 
an Institute affiliate, were organized by the 
staff of the Study. Their object was to carry 
the report of the work during the past year 
to members of the Central School and to 
plan school improvement along lines de- 
signed in each of the areas. Assisting Pro- 
fessor Cyr were Dr. Allen Felix and Mr. 
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Julian Nixon of the staff, five State Depart- 
ment representatives loaned for the purpose, 
and Assistant Superintendents Arthur Chap- 
man and John Harold. The January issue of 
Central Ideas summarizes the plans de- 
veloped in these meetings. 


SUPERINTENDENTS in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, an Institute affiliate, repre- 
sentative board members, and citizens, are 
concurrently engaged in a study of the 
changing character of the superintendent’s 
job. It is being done in cooperation with the 
Cooperative Project in Educational Ad- 
ministration and the Associated Public 
School Systems. 


APPROACHING its final year, the Bronx Park 
Community Project, an affiliate of the In- 
stitute, is looking toward results now taking 
shape in the development of legalized local 
autonomy in communities of great cities. 


Tue four periodicals associated with the 
four major projects of the Institute (Ex- 
change, Know-How, Central Ideas and the 
Bronx Park Project) now have a circulation 
of over 70,000. 


Tue Metropolitan School Study Council has 
had an active year from a publication stand- 
point. 

The Newly Appointed Teacher is proving 
its popularity by going into a second print- 
ing shortly after the original publication. 

A rival for popularity is The Story of 
Me, the little pamphlet designed to interest 
high school youngsters in teaching. 

A set of twelve booklets on the reports of 
educational practices has been compiled by 
the Council and takes the place of the old 
101 book. This series includes reports on 
such topics as Teaching Pupils to Think, Ex- 
ploring Pupils’ Abilities, Education for Fam- 
ily Living. 

An interesting 36-page pamphlet dealing 
with the problems of maintaining the emo- 
tional stability of children in these times is 
titled “Let’s Face It.” 
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The Macmillan Company has published 
Fifty Teachers to a Classroom, an illustrated 
booklet which describes ways in which 
schools can use a community’s human re- 
sources to advantage. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Tue study of the psychology of the aging 
process and retirement has attracted wide 
interest on the part of social workers and 
industrial and government leaders. This has 
been demonstrated by articles appearing in 
The New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Printers’ Ink and other publica- 
tions. This two-year cooperative research 
project has been jointly undertaken by the 
Institute of Adult Education and the In- 
stitute of Psychological Research. 


James White, research assistant in the In- 
stitute, has recently completed a tour of six 
colleges and universities in this country. He 
made an investigation of policies and pro- 
cedures of these selected institutions in 
carrying on community education. 


Dr. Cuartes C. Tititincuast, former head- 
master of the Horace Mann School for Boys 
has been appointed to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. He 
is professor of education and consultant in 
education at the University’s College of 
Education, which opened this year. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


It has been announced that Dr. ArtHuR V. 
LINDEN, executive officer in charge of place- 
ment, was elected vice-president of the 
National Institutional Teachers Placement 
Association. The Association is affiliated 
with the National Education Association and 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Aborn, Murray (A.M. 1947), instructor ip 
clinical psychology, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Alberico, Lena Lee (A.M. 1949), Critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y 


Amsden, Robert (A.M. 1941), principal, 
Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore, Pa, 


Antin, Arthur P. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies and English, Albert H. Hill Junior 
High School, Richmond, Va. 


Bailie, Helena I.T., assistant professor of soci- 
ology, Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Baldwin, Willie Kate, supervisor of counsel. 
ing, The Guild, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Bandel, Dorothy (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
fifth grade, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. Y 


Bebout, Frances Marie, teacher of third de, 
Jefferson Elementary School, Wyandotte, Mich. 


Bedat, Albert E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


fourth grade, Maple Street School, Seymour, 
Conn. ‘ 


Beeman, Cecile A. (A.M. 1945), dean of 
women, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 


Belli, Florence V., field consultant, Passaic 
County Heart Association, Paterson, N. J. 


Bolchoz, William M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and social studies, High School, Irving- 
ton, N. Y. 


Browne, Leila Kendall (A.M. 1946), recep- 
tionist, Esso Standard Oil Company, New York, 
N. Y. 


Brush, Carey W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Manhasset, N.Y. 


Byers, Dorothy Hosfield, guidance director, 
Woodland Way Junior High School, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


Calabrese, Edward J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
French, West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Il. 


Calder, Ebenezer (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
business education, Urbana Junior College, Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stw 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has’ carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 
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Carlisle, Johnnie, assistant professor of home 
economics, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


Casey, George Whitman III (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of mathematics, Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Collette, Myron G. (A.M. 1949), supervising 
principal, Hale-Ray Schools, Moodus, Conn. 


Conboy, Catherine F. (A.M. 1948), assistant 
chief of nursing education, Veterans Admin- 
tration Hospital, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Cornish, Jane E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
gcial studies, Public School No. 3, Clifton, N.J. 


Deason, Mildred (A.M. 1950), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 


Deeb, John, teacher of social studies, Brewster 
Central School, Brewster, N.Y. 


Dixon, George R., teacher of mathematics and 
sience, High School, Ellenville, N.Y. 


Doerr, Catherine M. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
ofessor of clothing, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Duerell, Elna M., part-time instructor of 
foods and head of Emily Abbey House, Con- 
necticut College, New London, Conn. 


Emery, Robert W. (A.M. 1950), director of 
music, High School, Williamsburg, Pa. 


Ervin, Jean Conyers (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in speech, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 


Conn. 


Erwin, Edmond F. (Ph.D. 1950), clinical psy- 
chologist, University of Arkansas, School of 
Medicine, Little Rock, Ark. 


Fairman, Warren (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English, Forest Hills High School, Queens, N.Y. 


Fillion, Paul R. (Prof. Dip. 1949), director of 
educational finance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Concord, N.H. 


Ford, John D., Jr. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
guidance, Temple University, Teachers College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fox, Rollin C. (A.M. 1934), high school prin- 
cipal, Needles High School, Needles, Calif. 


Gentile, Rita H., speech and hearing con- 
sultant, West Hartford Public Schools, West 
Hartford, Conn. 


Giordano, Salvatore (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
science, Junior High School, West Babylon, N.Y. 


Goff, Regina M. (A.M. 1940), associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Goodman, Babette, teacher of first grade, 
Wilson School, Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Grant, Anita V., program director, Y.W.C.A., 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


Gross, Amy R. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
physical education, Public School, Elmont, N.Y. 


Haddock, Jewell P. (A.M. 1950), dean of 
irls, George Washington Junior High School, 
ong Beach, Calif. 


Hammond, Frank W., Jr., teacher of science, 
Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn. 


Harding, Mary E., teacher of merchandising, 
Maryland College for Women, Lutherville, 
Md. 


a Nellie Carol, instructor in art, Berea 
College, Berea, Ky. 


Harvey, Ellen Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), assist- 
ant professor of wap education, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Henning, Joan C. (A.M. 1950), employment 
interviewer, New York State Employment 
Service, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Heslin, John F., Jr., teacher of social studies, 
Mark Twain Junior High School, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Holovnia, Richard Stanley (B.S. 1950), in- 
structor in music, Buckingham Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


Hume, D. D., research assistant, Citizenship 
Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Humphrey, Mildred M. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of first grade, Washington School, Madera, 
Calif. 


Hunt, Martha Maxine (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of fifth grade, Mayfield School, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Hunter, Sadie M. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
business education, St. Philip’s Branch, San 
Antonio Junior College, San Antonio, Tex. 


Jacobovitz, Ethel Dorothy, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Central High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Jass, Andrew E., teacher of science, High 
School, Brewster, N. Y. 


Jassel, Donal W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
sixth grade, Mt. Diablo Unified School District, 
Port Chicago, Calif. 


Jones, Hilda, counselor, Stephens Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 


Kauffman, Ellen Kathryn, instructor in 
speech, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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Kellel, Frank, Jr., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Kerr, Ida Kim (A.M. 1950), teacher of arts 
and crafts, Garrett County, Md. 


Keyes, Warren G. (A.M. 1949), acting dean 
and teacher of science, Harbison Junior College, 
Irmo, S. C. 


Kieling, Donald Maurice (A.M. _ 1950), 
teacher of history, English, and physical educa- 
tion, Central High School, Monmouth-Inde- 
pendence, Ore. 


Lynn, Vela L., assistant professor of sociology 
and American history, Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla. 


Mackey, Nicholas H. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in educational rehabilitation, Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Montrose, N. Y. 


Mann, John (A.M. 1947), instructor in edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
N. Y. 

McGraw, Mary Ann (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of fifth grade, Merrick Grammar School, Mer- 
rick, N. Y. 

Miller, Annie Laurie (A.M. 1949), assistant, 
Bureau of Testing, Guidance and Remedial 
Reading, Louisiana State University and A. 
and M. College, Baton Rouge, La. 


Mitchell, Mary Frances (A.M. 1948), princi- 
al, Rock Creek Forest Elementary School, 
Giver Spring, Md. 


Moberly, Nan C., teacher of business educa- 
tion, High School, Sherman, Tex. 


Morano, Shirley L., teacher of sixth grade, 
Jefferson Elementary School, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Mulkerne, Donald J. D., supervisor of student 
teachers, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mummery, Dorothy V. (A.M. 1930), exten- 
sion specialist in family life, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Ondrasik, Edward J. (A.M. 1948), director of 
physical education, U. S. M. A. Preparatory 
School, Stewart Field, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Orleans, Isaak D., lecturer in education psy- 
chology, Queens College of the City of New 
York, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


Peavey, Samuel B., principal of off-campus 
center, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Phelps, Dorothy B. (A.M. 1948), assistant 
professor of physical education, Agricultural, 


Mechanical, and Normal College, Pine Blug 
Ark. 


Pointko, Ann B. (B.S. 1948), director of sty. 
dent health and social activities, Mountainside 
Hospital, Montclair, N. J. 


Popkin, Roslyn, nursery school teacher, 
Valencia School, New Orleans, La. 


Porter, Helen Pugsley (A.M. 1945), readi 
consultant, Chappaqua Public Schools, Chap. 
paqua, N. Y. 

Porter, Muriel Lee (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
fifth grade, High School, East Hampton, N. Y, 


Powell, Geneva Z. (A.M. 1939), probation 
officer, Municipal Court, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Prunhuber, Lauren F. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
biology, High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Randel, Barbara (A.M. 1946), supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


Raser, Edward John, teacher of mathematics, 
Fairmount School, Hackensack, N. J. 


Reed, Clint E. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Linlawn Schools, Wabash, Ind. (A.M. 
1947, Prof. Dip. 1947). 


Reed, Mary E. (A.M. 1937), dietitian, Grand 
View Hospital, Sellersville, Pa. 
Reed, Norman A. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 


fessor of education, Danbury State Teachers 
College, Danbury, Conn. 


Renfro, Richard M. (Ed.D. 1950), associate 
professor of music, Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Cullowhee, N. C. 


Rhoades, Lawrence (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Verona Elementary School, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Rigg, La Vaun J. (A.M. 1949), supervisor of 
kindergarten, Hudson Consolidated Schools, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


Rike, Raymond A. (A.M. 1949), band direc- 
tor, High School, Stanton, Tex. 


Robbins, Paul (B.S. 1950), instructor in music, 
High School, Aberdeen, Md. 


Rosenberg, Bernard (A.M. 1950), employ- 
ment interviewer, New York State Employ- 
ment Service, New York, N. Y. 


Rosenblum, William (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English and social studies, Mesivta High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rossomando, Frederic W. (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in business education, Hillyer College, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Rutkowski, Gloria A. (A.M. 1950), social di- 
rector, Purdue Memorial Union, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Rutledge, Eunice M. (A.M. 1947), head of 
nursery school, Fort Valley State College, Fort 
Valley, Ga. 

Schoenherr, Ann O. (Prof. Dip. 1948), 
teacher of remedial reading, Public Schools, 
Georgetown, Del. 


Sell, Kenneth M., instructor in music, High 
School, Mt. Ranier, Md. 


Serog, Hanna Love (A.M. 1950), assistant 
nursery school teacher, Manhattanville Day 
Nursery, New York, N. Y. 


Slesinger, Robert L., instructor in mathe- 
matics and physics, Baldwin Tutoring School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Smith, Frances Jean, teacher of English, Falls- 
Overfield High School, Mill City, Pa. 


Spencer, W. G. (A.M. 1949), director of 
music, Disston Junior High School, St. Peters- 


burg, Fla. 


Stolper, Muriel L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
third grade, William Cullen Bryant School, 
Teaneck, N. J. 


Sultzer, Harriet, teacher of fifth grade, Maro 
Estate Elementary School, Baltimore County, 
Md. 


Tate, Inez S., assistant dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Tattershall, Edward S., teacher of history, 
High School, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Taylor, Gertrude Meyer, cafeteria manager, 
Wellington C. Mepham High School, Bellmore, 


N. 


Toff, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), assistant libra- 
rian, High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Trommer, Dianne Marilyn, kindergarten 


— Goodrich Public School, Hempstead, 
. ¥. 


Vallery, H. F. (Ed.D. 1950), coordinator of 
men’s housing and assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 


Van Slyke, Marie L. (A.M. 1943), teacher in 
special education, Public Schools, Portland, 
Ore. 


Wagner, Stanley H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, High School of Commerce, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Wall, Halmer C. (A.M. 1947), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, New Canaan, Conn. 


Weaver, John R. (A.M. 1950), local “oy 
expeditor, Du Pont Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Weber, Richard R., teacher of social studies, 
High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Weiner, Leon B., staff librarian, U. S. Trust 
Territories in Pacific. 

Weiser, Seymour (A.M. 1949), elementary 
school teacher, Public School No. 57, New 
York, N. Y. 

Whitaker, Forrestine (Prof. Dip. 1948), in- 


structor in music, Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


White, Raymond Harry (Ed.D. 1936), pro- 
fessor of education, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 

Williams, Wentworth (Ed.D. 1941), dean of 
students, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 

Wollner, Mary H. B. (Ph.D. 1948), assistant 

rofessor of education, Rockford College, 

ockford, Ill. 


Woolman, Berenice R. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of first grade, Public School No. 12, Troy, N. Y. 

















Alumni Activities 











Havinc served for twenty-five years as Di- 
rector of Membership for the National 
Education Association, a position he left on 
November 30, 1950, THEoporeE D. Martin 
(Ph.D. 1931) has now become Regional Di- 
rector of the Save the Children Federation 
for Washington, D. C., and Virginia. He 
was the first full-time executive secretary of 
the Utah Education Association and is well- 
known for contributions to education in 
Utah and the nation. During the time of his 
service in the NEA, the membership of that 
organization rose from 115,876 to 453,797. 


A former president of the NEA, ANDREW 
D. Hort (Ph.D. 1938) has recently accepted 
the position of Assistant to the President of 
the University of Tennessee at Knoxville. 


Emeritus Professor of Education, A. R. 
Meap (Ph.D. 1917), of the University of 
Florida, is continuing a study begun several 
years ago on the nature of attitudes and 
what schools can contribute to their im- 
provement. 


A professor in the School of Education at 
the University of Havana, Cuba, Martin 
Ropricuez Vivanco, former student, has re- 
cently had the second volume of /mspeccion 
Escolar: Principios y Tecnicas published. 


E. Bernice Owens (A.M. 1948) recently 
accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Stillwater. 


Aw article by Professor Katuertne B. 
Stars, entitled Observing Christmas, ap- 
peared in the December issue of The In- 
structor. Miss Stains, now a teacher of child 


study at Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass, 
received a B.S. degree from Teachers Col. 
lege in 1931 and an A.M. from Columbia 
University in 1935. 


Fottowinc two other Teachers College 
graduates who have held the position, 
Gtapys C. ScHwestncer (Ph.D. 1926) is the 
new president of the International Couneil 
of Women Psychologists. Initiated in 1946, 
with a membership of 261 representatives 
from many nations, the Council is the first 
official internationally organized body 
within its field. 


Srationep in Munich, Germany, with the 
U. S. Department of State under its Ex- 
change of Persons program, ILtse H. Wotr 
(A.M. 1948), served as home economics 
specialist from July to November of last 
year. She was assigned to the Office of 
Public Affairs, Education and Cultural Rela- 
tions Division, in the headquarters of the 
Land Commissioner for Bavaria. 

Miss Wolf’s work consisted mainly of 
conferences with home economists in differ- 
ent schools and institutions with regard to 
the homemaking education program, cur- 
riculum, research and teaching procedures 
and materials. She believes that this type of 
program is helpful in promoting under- 
standing between the peoples of the United 
States and Western Germany, and in mod- 
ernizing and democratizing education. She 
feels that her contributions have helped the 
over-all United States goal of promoting 
economic security. The people were 
friendly, responsive and interested in the 
United States, she reported, although lack 
of information and much misinformation 
exist. 
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